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' Tbe Medieval a 

The great age of romance in Europe coincides w 
era of cathedral-building, the inception of both being 
in the eleventh century, their decadence in the fifteenth. 
To coincidence in time, due to no mere chance, must 
be added likeness of spirit — the same type of mind taking 
visible shape in words and in stone. In each form of 
art we find limitless aims, aspiration untroubled by 
consideration of fulfilment, gigantic ground-plans, un- 
bridled dreams, an ordered symbolism, a wealth of 
subtle, curious, monstrous, exquisite detail that ranged 
through human experience and imagination in its sub- 
stance — saints and devib, beasts phyacal and meta- 
physical, and all other tilings to be found in or over or 
Dnder the earth. Each in its own way is a microcosm 
of that splendid, barbaric, restless, dreaming, subtle- 
minded, coarse- bodied, all but incomprehensible Middle 
Age between the Old World and the New. 

Of this life, the modern verse romance, even at it? 
best, as in the Eve oj St. Jgnes or the Dejence of Guinnere, 
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docs not represent a lithc. Whereas the medieval pro- 
duction reflected t]ie more truly, because so unconsciously, 
a multifarious life often grotesque, the modern is essen- 
tially eclectic, and sets aside deliberately all but the 
beautiful phases of that life. And where the old 
romance, like the cathedral, was primarily utilitarian, 
i.e., was created for the intimate use, be it inspiration 
or amusement, of a great mass of people, the modem 
romance is decorative, and in so far as it is a deliberate 
imitation, appeals but indirectly as the reflection of a 
reflection of life, not touching deeply the present r 
of humanity. 
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Dt needs n 
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1 chiefly in 
t became, i 



IS made to be recited or sung, i 
verse until printing was established, 
1 the one hand, converted into prose 
for people who could buy and understand bools, and 
on the other hand degenerated into the second-rate 
ballad for the illiterate. It was in the beginning intended 
for the upper dosses^as the fahUait, contc, and dii for 
more mixed audiences— and was constructed with an 
eye to the character and taste of those for whom it 
was written. Therefore it is usually free from vulgarity, 
and tends toward a courtly tone. It is long, as designed 
to furnish continuous entertainment, and often divided 
into sections suitable for a day's 
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brief resupie at the beginning, for the belter 
undemanding and remembrance of the stoiy. Doubt- 
less in a desire to make his tale last some while, the 
lel was led to spin out and expand indefinitely, 
truduce subplots and counterplots, to vary its 
inoiony with episodes relevant and irrelevant, to 
cr with saperfinous detail; certainly he 
developed the ingenuity of the juggler with many balls, 
keeping the various parts of his narrative br»Yely 
aloft, and presumably a centre of interest in caatle- 
comm unities. For the rest, unity, proportion, pro- 
bability, logic, restraint, suggestion, wefc terms unknown 
in his vocabulary. He was content to swim in the 
current of his own events, attributing all sequence to 
happy chance, or, being devout, to the fiogef of God, 
and sure, we must suppose, of pleasing his audience by 
appealing to that quality of mind in which the age 
piovcd and breathed — that is to 



" RoMANCt " 

dless here to recapitulate the warfare of 

r the meaning of this term. Originally it 

a applied (l) to the French language, (2) to all matter 

1 through this tongue. But inasmuch as French, 

e o£ its geographical and pliilolo^cal position, 

■ the almost universal medium for transmitting tales 

mdely-separated pans of Europe and Asia, the 
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diversity of matter has led to some difference 
of opinioa as to the essentia] element common to them 
all — if indeed such a thing can be found. But, at 
first glance, what is the likeness between the love-tragedy 
of Tristram and Tseidt, the religious symbolism of the 
Pttceval-y Alexander's adventures among outlandish people 
and incredible monsters, the fairy-story of Melusine, 
the fantasy of William and the Werwolf, the allegory 
of the Roie, and the heroic friendship of Jmis and 
Amiloun f 

However widely these, and many others that might 
be named, differ in theme, plot, construction, and detail, 
they all agree in being a 



the facts of daily enperie 
exploring and exploiting 
world spiritual as in the 
Mile! ; in the world supen 
maidens, giants, dwarves. 



s possible removed from 
:e. Each in its own way is 
ime new field, be it in the 
sions of Tundale and Owaia 
tural as In the talcs of swan- 
the world 



;motional as in Eree et Enidc, Egcr and Grime, and other 
dealing with love and friendship ; even in the 
ellectual, as in the allegories. Only the world 
! itself, for the most part, escaped handling by 
;dieval poets, being reserved for the great 
: movement ot the eighteenth century ; but 
the Celts at this early lime were awake and 
to maiiy of its aspects, the English were not 
the beauty of homely scenes, while even the 
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Normans in the Chanson de Roland felt the splendour 
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and the terror of Roncevaux, as appears in the haunting 

" Hall iml li fyi r tr»itm c griml, 

Briefly, the essential implication seems to me to be 
that of the soul leaving its customary habitations and 
wandering in strange places,' and essaying to bring into 
literature the fruits of its adventures. 
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But, it will be objected, according to this definition, 
is not the Beowulj a romance, and the Odyssey, and the 
Nibelungtnlied P And here we come upon the difficulty 
of drawing the boundary line between the romance and 
its predecessor, the epic. Undoubtedly there are cleat 
cases of each type, as .4folhmus of Tyre and the Iliad, 
HuoH de Bordeaux and the Chanson de Roland. But how 
does the Odyssey differ from — say the Pelerinage de 
Charlemagne f To my mind, the difference lies not in 
the verity of the substance related, but in the attitude 
of traditional faith preserved in the epic, replaced in 
the romance by indifference to the fact and absorption ■ 
in the wonder. An epic is not perhaps much more 
credible than a romance, but it grows out of an age in 
which traditional faith is still sacred. The romance is 

< Prof. Sainttburr, ia tiii dclinilion of [umance, includes an 
ujimlw tpirit of cgriotitgr." 
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mpematDial worlds and the emotional iide of human 
experience ; while Oriental literature seems always to 
have concerned itself with the forces of religion and 
of magic, together with the poetical aspects of nature ; 
and while the romantic point of view is traceable in 
a fainter degree in the literature of the Greets, Latins, 
and Teutons, — one of the most singular facts of history 
is the abruptness with which we find the accumola- 
tjon of these qualities appearing in Fiench literature 
in the twelfth century, then spreading with wonderful 
rajHdity to Germany, Italy, Spain, Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands, There is a strong line of demar- 
cation between the Chanson de Kola-nd (1066-96) and 
Percrval It Gallois (eirca II75) ; and by no means is 
it conceivable that the earlier type should have de- 
veloped naturally into the later without the intro- 
ducrion of eitraneous elements. The progress is as 
follows : first, we find the epics, then suddenly the 
romances proper ; then both continue to eiist, side 
by side ; and at last, the chansotti de g^sle are slowly 
blended with romantic elements until they lose their 
original character and ate scarcely to be disringuished 
from romances pure and simple. 

The date of the introduction of romance into French 
literature can be set within a very few years. It coincides 
almost exactly with the icign of Henry 11. in England. 
There is little of importance that can be placed earlier; 
and at the rime of his death, thirty-five years later, the 
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first freshness and strength of the impulse had been 
exhausted. Moreover, it would seem that it is the 
Anglo-Normans, even more than the French of France, 
to whom we owe chiefly the introduction of this new 
quality ; hence, we must look into the history of this 
people for the causes of their sudden inspiration. The 
follovring facts seem to have a distinct bearing on the 
ease : — (i) King Henry himself, with his inheritance and 
that of his wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, added about half 
of France to his English domain; (i) in 1157, andal 
intervals throughout his reign, he was conquering the 
Welsh; (3) in 1 158, and again in 1166 and later, he 
was subduing Brittany ; (4) between 1 169 and 1 185 the 
Normans were establishing themselves in Ireland ; (5) in 
II87 the Third Crusade was being preached, the Second 
having taken place in 1147, seven years before Henry 
, came 10 the throne. Here is sufficient explanation of 
the " lays " of Welsh and Breton origin, afterwards 
worked up into romances, through which the Celtic 
note seems to have been introduced into Anglo-Norman ; 
while, on the other hand, the part played by France 
in the Second Crusade and by England in the Third 
suggests one way in which Oriental tales must have 
been acquired. As to the matter of Greece and Rome, 
no immediate occasion for its popularity at this time 
appears ; but the fact remains that two great names of 
writers concerned with antiquity, Benolt de Sainte- 
^^Jface ^nd Denis Pyramus, are connected with the court 
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of England, while Euatache de Kent, mho wrote one 
the Alexander romances, was also English. The m 
natural explanation for this florescence of antique 
stories, in France as well as in England, seems to 
that under the fresh creative impulse stimulated by the 
new matter borrowed from the Celts and the Orient; 
there was also a turning to the classic materials familiar 
throughout the Middle Ages, and aa endeavour to work 
them up in accord with the new ideas. 

But this new force in literature is only one phase of 
an enormous activity of body and spirit which otherwise 
manifested itself, especially in France and in Norman 
England, in many wars political and religious, in the 
building of castles and churches, and in those outlets 
for superfluous energy devised at this time, the theory 
of chivalry and the practice of jousting. This awaken- 
ing may perhaps be attributed to two causes t (i) through- 
out Europe it succeeded a long period of petty dissension, 
reaction, and mental torpor that followed the crumbling 
of Charlemagne's kingdom ; (2) in England especially, 
it was the natural result of the great mixture of races 
(compare the conditions in America to-day). Within two 
hundred years, we have Northman, Frant, and Gaul 
blended in Normandy ; Norman, Saion (Angle, Jute, 
Dane), and Welsh (probably also some Irish and some 
Scotch) blended in England, and miied again with the 
purer French of France. This ia, I think, the deep 
cause of this sudden spiritual wealth ; while to the 
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1 Romances 



At the beginning of the twelfth century, tlie poet, 
Jean Bodel of Arras, summed up the literature of his 
day as " matter of France, of Britain, and of Rome 
the Great." This classification indicates only the 
nuin lines of subjects in the period of enormous pro- 
doction between izoo and 1500. Gautier mentions 
well aver a hundred chansons de geste alone, ranging 
imm about four thousand lines upwards, quite com- 
monly Teaching twenty thousand, and in the Cimte du 
Graai drawn out to more than sirty-three thousand. 
Ogier U Danoii exists in eight versions, Huim dt Bordeaax 
has foui successve sequels ; while the story that we 
know through Chaucer's Man of Law'i laU is related more 
than twenty times, often at great length, in all the chief 
languages of Europe, without counting various transla- 
vaa%, and more than forty folk-lore veriions preserved 
ID modem form. These facts indicate somewhat the 
wealth of material saved ; and Gaston Paris says that 
ioMmparably more has been lost. 

The same critic euayed to comprise all this 
I under the heads : (i) chamsus dt 

utional matter ; and (2) Tomtm, 
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slU three), as soon as the form became fashionible, it was 
used for ekasical and pseudo-classical stories, matter 
taken from any source whatever ; but its pc»pularity 
scarcely outlasted the century in which it was born. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether it waia practised to any 
great extent after the death of the famous woman- 
poet, Marie de France, who wrote half the lats which 
have come down to us.' 

Among French romances, the lais are distinguished for 
their lightness of touch, their delicate descriptions, curt 
wit, neat turns of phrase, and whimsical fancies. Their 
art has the grace and charm of rainialure-paittting. 

While some of the laii introduce King Arthur and 
his court, the great mass of Arthurian matter was very 
early embodied in a series of romances dealing with 
various knights of the Round Table, and in the thirteenth 
century combined with legends of the Holy Grail. 
Stories concerning the Round Table must have been 
current at least as early as the first third of the twelfth 
century ; but the most popular romances of this group 
were composed by Chretien de Troyes (il. 1160-75) at 
the court of Marie de Champagne, step-daughter to 
Henry 11. of England. He wrote of Tristan and 
Lancelot, Iwain and Gawin,* Perceval and Erec (Tenny- 

1 Two of theie art repreaenlfd bf l^iri/at Mil,s and the Lay 
^Ihi Aih in thii (olumv ; and twu anonymout laU, b; Sir Or/cB 

■ I uw the ipelline of the Middle EnglUli romance. ThUtJ 
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son's Geraint), besides in his Cliges making an efEort to 
gralt Oriental matter upon the Arthurian cycle. Early 
in the thirteenth century his work was continued by 
Gerbert de Montreuil and Mennessier, who amalga- 
mated with his story the Grail legend. The latter 
was also treated at length by Robert de Borron, and 
an unknown writer who turned his work into prose 
about 1230. Hence, within a century of the time when 
the historian Geoffrej' of Monmouth first drew upon 
the storehouse of Arthurian tradition for the literary 
world of his day, this Arthurian material had been ex- 
ploited in scores of elaborate romances, some of which 
are lively in plot, vivid in description, and sparkling in 
style, while others are thin, tedious, and prolix. 

Contemporary with the work of Chretien de Troyes 
are the earliest romances of antiquity, such as the great 
Roman de Troie, by Benoit de Sainte-More, who was 
attached to the brilliant court of Henry II. Legendary 
matter about Alexander the Great was worked up from 
post-classical material, into at least five important versions, 
several of great length, by the end of the thirteenth 
century. There were likewise tales of Thebes, of ^neas, 
of Julius Cse?ar, and of various Roman emperors, historical 
or imaginary. 
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Another group of romancea is directly 
intercoune between East and West, initii 
ages and foatered by the Crusades. 

IS upon the Crusades themselve 
Chanson dc Jntiochf, in its original form 
felerin Richard, who took part in the 
Sometimes it consists of Byzantine or 
borrowed, and in a measure transformed under Western 
influence, as Dolafathos, Barlaam and Josaphat, and 

Aside from these various groups, there remain not a few 
; which cannot be so classified. Several are 
Anglo-Scandinavian, as the French versions of if««i, 
Mavelok, and Guy aj WaTinick, and still others are of 
doubtful origin, yet may not be included among the 
above-mentioned groups. 

Notwithstanding important lines of cleavage between 
the splendid barbaric drone of the old national epics, the 
light fantastic trip of the /air, and the varied music of the 
s proper, with their dreams of all things " in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth," there are certain fundamental qualities 
which set medieval French including Anglo-Norman) 
Uterature apart from its contemporaries. It is the most 
original in transforming its sources, the most brutally 
c and feudal, and shows the strongest sense of 
form — this last a quahty which even as early as the 
Cbanieit de Roland tends to arti&ciality. 
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? THE Medieval Romances 



and Norman England in the twelfth cen- 
passed in the thirteenth into Germany and 
Iceland on the one hand, and Italy on the other, arriving 
in Spain and English England in the fourteenth ; and after 
that time, striHnglj' after the common use of the printing 
press, becoming by degrees diffused and confused llirough- 
out Europe. A few words on the way in which they were 
handled may help to eiplain the fundamental differences 
between the French and English romances. In a state of 
things wherein every book was written individually instead 
of being produced in considerable numbers, each copyist of 
a teit would cot only insert his own errors, but would pro- 
bably be beset by temptation to add his own improve- 
ments ; and further, where the recognition of an author 
was very often a matter of chance, there would be few if 
any protests against such alterations of a text. Moreover, 
when literature was published abroad chiefly by oral 
means, recitation or chant, the taste of the listeners would 
become an important factor in the handling of a text. An 
audience of fighting-men would demand bloodshed, one 
trained in logic would prefis subtle analysis, a fashionable 
gathering would wish to keep up with the ideas and 
metres o( the day. A complacent minstrel would first ' 
alter his characters to suit the nationality of his hearers ; 
he might add touches of local colour, scenes with which he 
e familiar ; he might omit or extend accord- 
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ing to the life-expetiencc or fancy of his patrom ; he 
might change the end of the story, or supply a sequel ; he 
might introduce veiled allusions to the history of some 
great personage, who would thereby be flattered. He 
might twist and pull out, and compress and chop and 
patch his text, and so treat it in half-a-dozen ways that it 
could not be always readily related to its originil. Some 
of these prctcesses were deliberate, as alterations of name* 
and scenes, the addition or suppression o£ episodes, change 
of metre, &c. ; others were certainly unconscious, aa the 
introduction of northern scenery into a southern story, 
medieval armouronclassicalheroes, middle-class mannersat 
alung's table. And so each redaction of a tale shows a spirit 
and form differing more or less widely from every other. 

Extent and Character of the English Romamcm 



In England, Anglo-Norman romances flourished until 
the time of Chaucer; English romances began to be 
' popular about half a century before he was born, and con- 
tinued to prosper for about half a century after his death. 
Therefore while the French romances were nearly three 
j hundred years in passing through their development, the 
I English, owing to circumstances forced upon them by 
the Con<juest and the slow amalgamation of races, had 
I scarcely more than half that time before the art of 
I printing began to turn them into prose. 

Again, while the French chansonj de geite, to a certain 
■^ extent, became blended with the romances of adventure, in 
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El old heroic liters lure was graduaUy but surely 
It suffered first at the hands of Saxon monks, who 
rejected the most that was charactcristicaHy pagan, and 
then edited to their own purpose what remained. After- 
wards, it fell necessarily into the hands of the middle and 
lower classes, among whom the English language was pre- 
served ; and, in that the derb as well as the nobles were 
chiefly Norman, the old English literature was not much 
understood or copied by them, was handed down chiefly 
by oral tradition, and in time, for the most part, dis- 
appeaied. Hence, with some striking exceptions, the . 



either go back directly to a French o 
■ bear plain marks of having derived 
actually detailed subject-matter, from 



English 
Latin ori^n^ 
inipiration, ii 
the French. 

The exceptions are, however, peculiarly interesting. 
Among them are : King Horn and Havelak the Dane, based 
upon Anglo-Danish traditions, probably independent of 
the French poems on the same themes ; Guy of Wttrwick, 
which seems to attach itself to a lost saga of King Athel- 
itan, whereof an offshoot may possibly be represented by 
the romance of j^/iWiiiW,' other brancheshavingbeen pre- 
served among the Latin chronicles ; * Bevis of Hampton, 
which may be German, but seems to contain at least a 
far-away reflection of the Beotiiulj story ; Gamelyn, John 

1 Included la Vol. II. of lh[i icrlei. 

■ Undoubledly English poem* on Off», Wade, >nd various 
tarly TruTooic heroci, known In England, have been lost. 
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the Reeve, The Story of Gray-Steel,^ which show no 
marks of a French original, and are throughout essentially 
representative of the life of England in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 
^ The English romances are about seventj- in number, 
tj and are usually much shorter than their French proto- 
types. Although the relationship between ihem and 
1 . their sources cannot be always determined conclusively, at 
*.J least seventy per cent, may be regarded as translations, 
more or less free ; a few are extensions or combinations 
'' of materials, as appears in the case of Chestre's Launfal by 
a comparison with two English versions, Landavall and 
Sir Lamhetofll, and with the French original ; and again, 
a few (notably Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight) seem 
to be what might be called improvisations on a French 
theme, and therefore rank as original work. 

The oldest romance known which is unmistakably 
" translated, Floris and Blancheflour, dates from ihc second 
half of the thirteenth century ; and soon after ijoo the 
practice of turning from the French became common, as 
is shown by the eitistence still of more than a score of 
romances written before 1350. The author of King 
AlisaMtder (about 1300) illustrates the growing sense of 
the nation :— 

" French ken theai- gentlemen. 
But all EngliBtimen Eogliah ken." 
In the second half of the fourteenth century, when this 
> Included In Vnl. II. li bear) also marki of great anriquil;, 
thoroughly Teutonic. 
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are ignorant of the splendour and ceremony of casde-li(e, 
but have as little sympathy with the bacbarities of £eu- 
dahsm, on the one hand, as with the fine-spun analyses 
of sentiment on the other, which characterised earlier 
French literature. They are straightforward, robust in 
tone, fond of a fight, occasionally rough, with a sly touch 
of humour now and again, usually rather crude in ex- 
pression, sound in morals, impatient of long imaginative 
descriptions, but pven to slight suggestions of open-sir 

. life — indeed, they show very much the characteristics of 
the middle-chss Enghshman of to-day, who seems not to 
differ greatly from his fourteenth-century brother. 

Romances of this description were largely the work of 
professional minstrels, who picked up their stories where 
they could, often borrowing freely from one to another, 
altering them as they thought best, according to the taste 
of their audience, and modifying them unconsciously tn 
the light of their own origin and experiences, and so intro- 
ducing local colour, character, and dialect. 

In form, these romances of the professional minstrel are 
written either in short rhyming couplets, or in the 
popular twelve-line stanza of the day (rarely in stanzas of 
six, eight, and four Un«). 

. Their style is marked by a sor 

conventional expressions. Some of them 
as ten per cent, of phrases or even lines 
others ; while a single conventionalism 
way into fifteen or twenty romances, perhaps 
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agaJn, each romance tcndt to develop in grpnves wherrby 
the Tcpecition of a thought ot episode resuUi ill Rlmuai 
identical language, recurring occasionjilly three or luur 

The eiplanation of these facts seems to lie in the pro- 
fessional and commercial basis of this literalure. Rath 
nuDitrel was supplied with a stock of Iilc<, probably 1^ 
derived and retained orally, and largely independent of 
written Ter»ons ; and when his memnry failed, he coold 
fill ODt gaps with stock phrases from lii) repertoire. Tha 
process is Olosirated admicably in the two veTsions of the 
Nonkeni Onavum, which disi^y a multitodc of tli)t;Fil 
ckaages. with i6byte x - mm a CMtotiafly the i»mt. Tht 
KMtli of this pro e ew is that aO the poems of rhis c\m» !«») 
to dnw tDgctko ia a commen degeneratioa from their 
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than the east — had its schools of poets ; and it is not im 
possible that one day we may be able to identify some ( 
them and place them more definitely, and give each in 
measure his due. But at present it ia safe to say only that 
this district seems to have had its own fashion, as difTerent 
as possible from the larger group. There are about 
twenty poems characterised by a strong, ; 
cessive, use of the Old English device of i 
Sometimeg this is used alone, but again it is combined 
with a fantastic and intricate rhyroe-acherae, efienive and 
yet curiously artificial, almost pedantic. These poemi 
are usually grim and martial in tone, showing apprecia- 
tion of the wilder aspects of nature, and a strong power of 
imagining and painting brilliant scenes ; they are usually i 
unconventional and unexpected in narrative, often force- 
ful, with flashes of insight rare in the larger group. Here 
belongs the best of all English lomances, Sit Gawayne and 
the Green Knight ; and those most curious poems. The 
Adventures oj Arthur at Tarn Wadiing and The Avowing of 
Arthur ; the humorous fantasy of Rauf Cotlzear (Ralfb 
the Catlier) ; the ponderous Denruction at Troy ; three 
alliterative versions of Alexander, and various others. 

Aside from the two groups mentioned above, we seem 
to find only the sporadic work of individuals : of that 
patient good man somewhere in the south of England 
who rendered into the same short rhyming couplet King 
Alisaunder, Arthoiir and Merlin, and Richard CcE«r de 
Lion; of Harry Lovelich, Skinner, who turned the great 
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Grail book into English ; and of the equally much-endut- 
iag translators who gave to English Ipomrdon (twice), 
Gmridts (twice), Partenay, Partimope of Blois, Clariodus, 
and other lengthy poems too copious for modern days, V 
and hence doomed to a small circle of readers, unless they 
be first submitted to an ercensive process of lopping and 
compression. 

It is interesting to note how in these individual works, 
as in those much passed about by minstrels, the English 
element crops out in the handlingof materials. Common 
sense, love of a good fight, of sport and the open air, 
together with scorn of sentiment and hair-spliidng, arc 
almost universally characteristic. 

The only language, aside from French, upon which the ^ 
English romancers seem to have drawn is l^aiin. So the 
DeftTiiction of Troy must have been written by a scholar, , " 
for it is taken from the Latin of Guido delle Colonne and 
not from the French of Benoit de Sainte-More. Like- 
wise, several of the Alexander poems, and a few works of 
less importance, are derived from Latin sources. But on 
the whole, the Latin materials are inconsiderable in com- 
parison with the French. 

Of the subjects chosen for treatment by the English 
romancers, the Arthurian legend holds easily the first 
place ; and herein the figure of Gawain, especially in the 
North, is more important than that of the king himself. 

[of no less than seven romances, and plays a 
ost of the five in which Arthur is ostensibly 
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the chief figure. Of the other knights of the Round 
Table, Percival, Lancelot, Iwain, Agravaine, Tristan, and 
Gawain's son, Lybeaus Diiconuj (The Fair Unknown), is 
each the hero of a separate poem. 

The Artliiiriaa matter was presumablj' derived from 
Celtic sources, how far directly, how far through the 
French, it is impossible to say ; and there are a few other 
stories which seem to point to a Celtic origin, as Melmine 
and Lai U Frrine, while Sir Orfeo and Parttmope de Blaii 
are examples of the rehandling of classic myths in the 
light of Celtic fairy-tales. 
V Only eight Charlemagne romances have survived, in- 
cluding a fragment of the Roland. Doubtless, the period 
of the Hundred Yeara' War was scarcely a time for popu- 
larising, in English, French heroic literature. Of the 
eight, four have to do with Roland, chiefly as the opponent 
of the Saracens ; and indeed, all but one {Ranj Coiltuar), 
concern the wars of the Franks against the Mohammedans 
— a matter which might have been supposed to interest 
Englishmen as Christians. 

The ancient world is represented by the /Alexander and 
Tray poems mentioned above, all based upon pseudo- 
classical material ; and also by tales which have nothing to 
do with antiquity beyond attaching themselves to figures 
of that time, as the Emperor Augustus {Octavian), Titus, 
Vespasian, Diocletian, and so on. Ifomtdon borrows the 
names of the ancient Thebans for a siory purely medieval, 
while Parlotiope renames and retells tl 
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. Psyche. Altogether, 
^nd, which illustrated an 
tale! from the East, and so became o 
classical, the influence of antitiuity upor 
romances appears very little save in a few is 

Such Oriental taies as were imported ir 
Seven Sa^^r (two versions), Barlaam aadjoi. 
haps one or two others, came invariably through thCi 
French ; and, aside from the first named, seem not to have 
been excessively popular. But the infiltration of Oriental 
ideas is seen throughout the romance literature as a whole, 
although perhaps less in English than in French. 

In regard to the subject-matter of the poems of English 
origin, the heroes seem to be ultimately Scandinavian, as 
in the case of Morn, Havelak, and perhaps of Guy o/ 
Warwick and Bevis of Hampton, Ganielyn is strongly 
local, but has also a Scandinavian tinge. A fragment of a 
cycle once attached to the name of Offa is preserved 
scarcely traceable in Emare ; while Athelstan, once an 
heroic figure connected with Anlaf (the prototype oi 
Havelot), survives in Guy of Warwick and Gray-Steel, and 
in the short romance of Athelston. 

In actual value, the English romances vary enormously. 
Nearly all of those that arose in the North must be rated as ' 
having a distinct poetic merit, originality of t 
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and K> commonplace in plot and style, that il is necessary 
to search for accidental graces of thought and expression. 
Again, some are interesting ftom the standpoint of saga- 
materia! ; others, with small pretence to style, are good 
stories ; and a few have the strong interest which attachei 
iteslf to the revelation of personal experience (here, 
strikinglj", Sir Degrevant, Gametyn, and Gray-Steel, and 
alwap Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight). 

Aim of the Pjiesemt Collection 

In 1805, when the English romances were known chiefly 
from Ri tson's three volame5,Percy'8Sc/ifWj,andWarton's 
descriptions, Henry EUis published an analysis, with occa- 
sional quotation, of a number to which he had access. His 
book was published again by HaUiwell, and has been for a 
century a useful work of reference in regard to the char- 
acter and contents of these poems. During the past 
century, practically all the romances have been edited ; 
but a number of them are not easily accessible, being in old 
or rare editions. The present collecrion will, it is hoped, 
continue the work of EUis in making this type of litera- 
ture more widely known. Instead, however, of following 
Ellis's grouping of the stories according to the source of 
the subject-matter, I have chosen and arranged them with 
a view to showing their different ways of treating similar 
themes. Thus Volume I. contains love-stories; Volume II., 
tales of friendship ; while, if at any time it seems desirable 
series. Volumes HI. and IV. 
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ibly include stories of adventure, and " moral tales," 
often more entertaining than those which have 
no ethical or didactic purpose. 

In translating, I have endeavoured to keep as near as 
possible to the spirit of the original. Whenever the word 
of the teit is stiU intelligible, I have retained it, and have 
tried especially to avoid introducing expressions which did 
not come into English until after the date of the poem. 
On the other hand, 1 have often sacrificed archaisms to 
cense, but rarely or never picturesqueness of style to 
smoothness of rendering. It is ray hope that, even in the 
transktiDna, aoracthing of the peculiar flavour of each of 
the originals may have been preserved. 

My thanks are due to Miss L. J. Naylor 
this part o£ the work. 
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here included sut: 
adventure, or friendship ti 
that, widely as they dJSer ii 



show a curious uniformity 
passion, we may suppose them 



portrayal of 
me respects, 
conception of this 
be fairly typical of the 
English altitude of mind between the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

The theme, then, with which they deal is of love un- 
changed by rime and circumstance ; that endures all tests, 
til roSering, all humiliation ; that does all things and 
mScn all things for the sake of the beloved. The problem 
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never anac% from the mutability of human nature, but 
always from a conflict of changeless devotioa with hostile 
environment, Floris seeks the world over for his sweet- 
heart, and they vie with each other in self-sacrifice. The 
Lady of Faguell cannot survive her knight. The Princess 
of Hungary loves her squire in secret seven years and 
mourns him seven more. The Earl of Toulouse risb his 
life fighting for his ideal woman whom he scarcely knows, 
Launfal is punished a year long for betraying his lady's 
confidence, and loves her after she has brought him almost 
to the gallows. Degrevant risks his life daily for many 
months to see Melidore, and she defies the world for his 
sake. Orfeo mourns his wife in the wildemees for ten 
years, and finally braves Fairyland itself to win hex back, 
Freine makes herself a servant to her lover's bride, scekitig 
his happiness above all earthly things. 

In quality this much-enduring love varies widely. If in 
the girl Freine we find the very ideal ol self-sacrificing 
devotion, in the Lady of Fagviell and her lover appears 
a morbid sentimentality which probably amuses us as 
much as it touched our medieval ancestors. The love 
of Floris and Blancheflour is faithful enough, but, ex- 
cept in the supreme moment of their testing, on no very 
high plane. On the other hand, the love of the Earl of 
Toulouse, though splendidly imaginative, is not senti- 
mental ; Degrevant is too good a fighting-man to be other 
than healthy-minded ; while even the forlorn Squire makes 
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his love, he ai least has the excuse of having 
a fairy ; and over against him we find Orfeo 
Wth his touching devotion to his long-lost wife. If in 
Freine love is an aniious and humble submission, in 
Melidore it is a flame that burns away her fierce pride. If 
we Include the baser side of the passion as it appean in the 
two knights that sought Beaulybon, in the treacherous 
steward Maradose, and in the double-dealing Guinevere, 
we may safely say that while with these English poets love 
for the most pari lacks the heroic quality of the sagas, the 
brutal vitality of the chamons de geste, and the subtle over- 
refinement of the later French romances, it is still shown 
vrith a good deal of power, and with a fair range of cir- ^ 
laking on tlie 
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■i ; but no specific tale has yet 
ntal element is of two sorts : 
slight acquaintance with the 
Mohammedan law and with the life of the Saracens in 
Spain, which, however, might have been derived from 
French romances dealing with similar themes ; (i) he 
pta an elaborate description of the wonders of 
sn. A study of this material, however, shovre it to 
confused, that at one time the poet seems to be 
bylon, and at another of Cairo 
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(Babylon in Kgypt, more familiar, perhaps, than the 
former). And again, much of it is suggested elsewhere, 
here and there in the Alexander romances, and espedally 
in the so-called Travfls oj Sir John MandevilU. Although 
this book is later in date than the romance, it is compiled 
out of earlier teits, of which one at least shows elements 
in common with Flaris and Blaitchefieur ; and this fact 
suggests that an investigation of MandtvilU^s sources 
might ^ve further results. In Mandeville, we read of 
Prester John's palace with pommels of gold above the 
chief tower and two carbuncles that give light in dark- 
ness ; and again of the mock Paradise of Gatholonabes, 
also called Serux de Manu ' (the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain), with its wonderful garden full of strange trees and 
herbs of virtue, with all manner of beasts and birds, and 
wells set with precious stones. In this he kept always 
companies of fair damsels and youths under fifteen years 
of age. 

Friar Odoric (before 1330) also has similar descriptions 
of the land of the great Can {Khan) and of this same 
StTUx de Monte. He tells of a wonderful cistern vuith 
pipes and conduits that run through the palace, and of the 
gold drinking -vessels that hang on the pillars (see p. 24 
of this volume). Instead of the Tree of Love, Odoric 
mentions the Well of Youth, which is replenished from 
Paradise. And finally, the Old Man has fifty virgins to 

^ He rea.ppearB in intereitiag fashion in Mr. Maurice Hew- 
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give him his food as the Sultan in the romance has forty- 
four to take turns in washing his hands and combing his 
hair. Various other points of contact might be noted, 
especiailj' perhaps the stress laid upon the good inns o£ 
the country. 

On the whole, while an Oriental tale may have existed 
in regard to this Earthly Paradise, I indine to think that 
Floris and BlanchefiouT represents only a French story of 
young lovers similar to Aucaisin and Nuolele, that arose 
probably in the south of France and was early blended 
with travellers' tales from the Orient. ^ 

The chann of the tale lies, I think, in. the naive solem- 
nity with which the delightfully absurd situations are 
treated. The dialogue is at times surprisingly quick and 
natural ; and the quaint repetitions of similar phrasing for 
like situations, together with the gay colouring and the 
childlike simplicity of the treatment, make the romance 
singularly fresh and pleasing. 

^Sir Orjeo has been shown by Prof. Kittredge {Anur. 
Joum. Bj Phil, vii.) to be a working over of the Greek 
myth of Orpheus in the light of the Celtic fairy-story, the 
Wooing oj Etain, which accounts for most of the variations 
from the ancient form of the tale. The point is the more 
interesting as this latter was known in Old EngUsh, and 
continued to survive among the learned throughout the 
Middle Ages. But the present version, with its happy 
ending, is distinctlyof the people, and borrows little except 
main theme and the names from the classical myth. 
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Its interest depends partly upon the vivid realisation of 
Fairyland, partly npon the sympathetic rendering of the 
love between Orfeo and his wife, and partly upon little 
realistic touches of wild nature and scraps of daily life. 

The Lay af the Ash is translated from Le Fraisne by 
Marie de France, which seems to be the oldest version 
known of the superstition in regard to twine, combined 
with a love-story resembling that of Patient Griselda, 
made famous by Petrarch and Chaucer. It is generally- 
believed that Marie used a Celtic source, but I am not 
aware that the probable character of this has been worked 
out in detail. 

The poem is not as completely a love-sloty as the 
others contained in this volume, because the trouble and 
repentance of the guilty mother play an important part ; 
but, on the whole, the girl's sacrifice for love is the chief 
thing, and the Uttle tale, mutilated as the English copy is, 
is far too touching and pretty to be omitted. There is a 
distinct attempt at character-drawing in the case of the 
mother and her faithful attendant, and the fussy old con- 
vent porter, not to speak of Freine herself. Moreover, the 
narrative is full of charming pictures : the flight of the girl 
across the moonlit heath, the convent at dawn, the porter's 
daughter nursing the baby back to life, and so on. To my 
thinking, the tale is a wonderful little bit of realism. 

Launfal MUa may count as an original work, in that its 
author, Thomas Chestre, combined in it material from 
two French laii, Graelint as well as Lam/al, the latter 
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the form of a shorter Enghah rendering, of which several 
versions arc still extant ; and not content with that, he 
added the quaint Uttk incident of the mayor's daughter 
of Caerleon, who, it seems, had a mind to Launfal, and 
also, with mare than questionable taste, he introduced 
the combat with Sir Valentine of Lombard/, which serves 
no purpose beyond that of showing how efEective was 
the aid of Tryamour. 

It must be admitted that most of the charm of Chestre's 
poem is due to his originals, upon which he by no means 
improved. The simple fact is, he had a good story to tell, 
wherein the element of suspense is so well managed that 
not until almost the last stanza do we know the hero's fate. 
It is upon the working out, then, of the plot (which 
Chesire weakened) and not upon character-drawing, or 
upon vividness of detail, that the interest depends. 

The Earl of 'Toulouse, although probably transbted from 
a lost French lai, seems to have been Germanic rather than 
Celtic in its origin. Dr. Ludtte proved in his edition that 
it probably had an historic basis in a group of events con- 
nected with the Empress Judith and Count Bernhard of 
Toulouse ; but the facts had become sufficiently modified 
by legend before they reached the present poem. 

To me its chief interest lies in its presentation of the 

love of the earl and the empress, which in its imaginative 

quahty and self-restraint is almost unique in medieval 

literature. The hero is content to dream of her at a dis- 

^^B^p until her good name and her life are threatened, and 
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y shrives her of her only fault 
a ring in pit}' of his love for her 



then, convinced of her innocence, he puts himself it 
greatest jeopardy for her sake ; while she, essential 
to her hujband, fait! 
that of once giving h 

Although the character-drawing is the chief thing, there 
are a few memorable pictures, such as the vigorous battle 
scene, with its allusion to the grief of the wives at home, 
and again, the earl's visit in disguise to the chapel, with 
the beautiful empress slowly revolving before him in order 
that he may see her well. 

Sir Degrevant, for which no original is known, is to 
me one of the most interesting of the Middle English 
romances, too long neglected, perhaps, because of the 
crabbed dialect in which it is written. 

While the names suggest that the miiistiel had some 
French source in mind, certain features of the poem are so 
peculiar that we are forced to believe that it was taken not 
entirely from another romance or lai, in which certain 
conventioua! lines of conduct and episodes are always 
traceable, but in part, at least, from real eiperience. Now 
internal evidence and the date of the MSS. place the text 
at the end of the fourteentli century or the beginning of 
the fifteenth. The story is of a feud arising through 
jealousy between two great landowners in the North 
Country. This feud is initiated by the hunting and 
harrying of the knight's lands by the earl, and continues 
with a fierce battle in which the knight is victorious. 
Follows a raid upon the earl's lands by the knight ii 
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Qrof retaliatian; a love affair between rhe knight and the 
'gdaughterjwho, at first scornful, is wonbyhisproweis 
in a tournament; hisvisitatohet in secret; his tremendous 
feats of arms upon the occasion of an ambush, after he has 
been spied and betrayed; and the final setthngof thefeud 
by his marriage with the earl's daughter. 

The most singular feature of this romance ia the con- 
nection of a hunting raid with a battle. Now historically 
these two events happened in the North Country, in con- 
junction, at the battle of Otterburn in 1388, between 
Percy and Douglas. Of the two ballads on this theme, 
the older, the Battle of OtUTbum, mates Douglas the 
aggressor, while the Hunting of the Cheviot represents 
Percy as harrying the lands of the Douglas. Now Sir 
Degrevant tclli of an earl with a castle by the sea, and of a 
knight who came " out of the west." If any identification 
with these two is possible, Degrevant must represent 
Douglas, whose lands were in Galloway (S.W. Scotland), 
and the earl with Percy, who belonged to Northumber- 
land. In this case the romance would agree in its main 
course with the Hunting oj the Cheviot, although in the 
immediate following up of the battle with a raid upon the 
earl by Degrevant is possibly a recognition of the other 
side of the story. Again, Froissart's account of Otterburn 
lays stress on the brave deeds of Douglas with his two- 
handed axe, when he is lurd pressed by his enemies, while 
Degrevant alio does terrible work with a sharp steel aie, 
> Kcond occasion, with a two-handed sword. 
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These are a few of the coincidences that suggest some re- 
flection of the battle of Ottcrburn in the romance (Halli- 
well first pointed out briefly " some slight resemblance," 
but did not develop the point), derived possibljr not from 
any ballad, but from actual espericnce. However, the 
matter needs to be followed up. I am convinced that 
while the love-story may depend more or less directly upon 
some French Eource at present unknown, the battle scenes 
arc close to the life of the writer. 

Another curious coincidence appears through the ex- , 
pression Map-pa Mundt, wherein, says the text, we may 
find Degrevant's name as one of the Bound Table. 
Clearly the author does not mean a " map of the world," 
but some chart containing a Ust of Arthur's knights. Now 
in Winchester Castle there hangs to-day a great circular 
structure which has been known for five hundred years at 
lc»Bt as " King Arthur's Round Table." On its margin 
are painted the names of twenty-four knights. The fact 
that Degrevant's name is not there is possibly explained by 
the statement of a visitor in 15Z2, when the tabic was re- 
painted, to the effect that some of the names had been 
greatly corroded and were badly restored. If the form 
Degrivant is found elsewhere, and is not a mere blunder 
of the romancer's, it might easily have been altered into 
Degore or Dagonet, which are there to-day. 

There is further evidence in favour of DegrevaTil. The 
Round Table at Winchester is mentioned by the verse 
chronicler, John Harding (f^yi-ciTCii 1460), whose asier- 
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I "and there it hangeth yet," 3Uf;ge4t9i thai \w liail 
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fcan oU St ifce ti«c 4rf Otutbwn, ibmi Iwn had ftcA' 
IS of k ; he icwalf ios4 pan hi MmdIMmi 
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was not 3 professional minstrd, but a man of good position 
turned poet, perhaps not unlike his own hero, whose name 
he, as well aa Hardyng, had perhaps seen on the Round 
Table at Wnchester. 

The poem is marked by a vivid imagination and a fierce 
vigour of narrative and description rare at any time, and 
especially in Middle English. A good deal of its force and 
brutal aptness of phrase has been lost in the translation. 

The Knight of Counesy and Fair Lady oj Fagu^ll is de- 
rived from a well-known French story, wliicji was worked 
up into the long romance Le Chasleliain de Couci in the 
thirteenth century. From the vagueness of the English, 
author as to the details of the plot, and his confusion and 
lack of names, we nuy perhaps infer that he was not trans- 
lating directly, but only retelling a story familiar to him in 
outline. The episode of the fight with a dragon he seems 
to have borrowed in order to fill in (it might have been 
taken from any one of several English romances), and he 
alters the scene and time of the tragedy from the Third 
Crusade to the siege of Rhodes in 1443. 

The prototype of the knight was one Raoul de Couci, a 
poet, some of whose lyrics have been preserved. He ac- 
companied his uncle to the Holy Land in 1190, where the 
latter was killed at the siege of Acre the following year. 
The uncle's tragic death was transferred to the poet, 
and cotmeeted with his well-known love for the lady of 
Faiel. 

For similar tales of the eating of the heart, see Child's 
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Bailads, v., ag. Perhaps the best known 13 the legend of 
the Troubadour, Guillautne de Cabestaing. 

The present poem is poor in everything but sentimen- 
tality ; but 1 have included it largely because it does 
represent that aspect of medieval psychology, being a 
singular combination of morbid hyper-analysis with sheer 
brutality. Thai point of view once granted, it is not 
uninteresting. 

The Squire a/ Law Degree is, as far as we know, an 
original English production, though written by somebody 
with an ertensive knowledge of French ; but its sources 
have not been thoroughly investigated. In its main 
theme, the long-continued devotion of the princess to the 
supposed body of her lover, it is akin to the legend retf.ld 
by Keats in Isabella, nr the Pal oj Basil, with the im- 
portant differences, however, that it is the headless body, 
not the head, that she cherishes, and that in reality of her 
enemy, not her lover. 

While it is difficult to become eicited over a story full 
of manifest absurdities, wherein the characters are but 
mouthpieces for exaggerated sentiments, the romance is 
moat interesting for its quaiat and vivid pictures of 
fifteenth-century life, and its curious lists of objects, such 
as trees and plants, birds, wines, to;,, which entered into 
that life. The littk sketches of scenes such as the hunt- 
ing party, the vesper service, the excursion in a barge, the 
ontdoor supper in the garden, and the going to bed are 
wrid enough to enlivf^n a far duller tale. 
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FLORIS AND BLANCHEFLOUR 

"^HERE ' was once a pagan king called Felis, who 
le out of Spain and crossed the sea in his ship 
i great company of knights, and hnded in Galicia. 
He was bent upon making a raid on the Christiana, on 
gathering booty, and on burning their towns to ashes. A 
month and fifteen days he sojourned there, and every day 
he and his meiny issued forth to rob cities and bear away 
the spoils to their ships. There was not left an ox or a 
cow, a castle or a town, throughout that country-side ; 
but it was all laid waste, to the great joy and delight 
of the pagans, 

Bnt at last the king bade load hia ships, and summoned 
his pillagers to the number of forty knights, saying ; " Arm 
yoa straightway, and leave the lading to others. Let us go 
up along the roads, and lie in wait for pilgrims as they 
climb the mountain-side." 



■ Thit opening to Ploris and BUncheaour (u far >i 
word "commanded" on page j, line »') 1« >iippl"ed fron 
Fnnch. See note. 
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This, accoTpii^Ij', thej" undertook, and set upon the 
pious foil:, ijhti'did not fight, however, but for the i 
part rendereil themselves up in great fear. 

Ajid,^et:among them was one French knight, brave and 
^oodly,on hiawaytothe Baron St.JarneSj'^andwith him hi! 
Jaughter, who had vowed herself to the apostle, and had 
;._\cime from her own country by reason of the death of her 
."'husband, by whom she was yet to have a child. Now thia 
knight, loth to be taken alive, defended himself, and so 
struck down and left dead ; and his daughter was led away 
to the harbour and brought before Fehs. 

The king readily perceived by her face that she was of 
high lineage, and said that he would give her to the queen, 
who had prayed him for such a thing before he crossed the 
sea on his raid. 

Presently they entered their ships, raised their sails on 
high, and with a fair wind returned home rejoicing, and 
within two days were in their own country, and vrent 
ashore, the king with his baronage. Word of his arrival 
had come before him to Naples,^ and the townsfolk issued 
forth to meet Mm with great merry-making on all sides. 
Thus he entered the city, and dealt out the plunder mth 
great largess among his barons. For his own part, he gave 
the captive woman to the queen, who received her with 

1 Of Compoitella, in Oalicia, Spain. A tamoas medieval 
> AppareDilf ihoufht to be in Spain, 
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great joy, and led her away to her own chamber, where she 
was guarded well, according to the heathen law,* and well 
served and honoured. 

Often the queen talked with her, and jested, and learned 
French ; and the woman herself was so gentle and so 
courteous that she was loved by all and served as honour- 
ably as the queen Herself. 

One day as she worked in the chamber at a standard for 
the long, whereon were broidered himself and his queen, 
she grew pale and trembled, and pressed her side and 
groaned often, like one in great pain, as indeed she was. 
when the queen asked the cause of this, she found 

It they two were to have children at the same time, 
■dingly, on the flowery day of Easter. » boy was 
bom of the pagan queen, and a girl of the Christian 
woman ; and the two babes were named from that 
feast-day, the Uitle girl Blancheflour, and the king's son 
Floris, 

Now the king and queen trusted their child to the fair, 
wise Christian woman to care for and govern in all things, 
save that the nurse was a pagan, as their law* commanded. 

In all that land were no fairer children than these, whoriT" 
the Christian brought up until they were seven years of 

;, loving each full as well as the other. 

day as the king looked at his dear son, he said 
' A suggeition of the harem (?). 
' Moharnmedan. 
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It were a great pity save 



the boy w 



o learn letters in 



the books, 39 do men alike of high and low e 

" Fait son," said he then, " now must thou be learn- 
ing ; look thou do it willingly." 

But Floris wept as he stood before tlie king : " Shall not 
Blaneheflout learn with me ? I cannot go to school with- 
out Blancheflour ! " And he said again : " I cannot read 
or sing in any stiiool without Blancheflour ! 

Then the ting answered ; " She shall learn for love of 
thee." 

So they were put to school, and both were so good of 
wit that it was a wonder to see their lore, 
more wonder to see their love, which was so strong that 
they might never be parted asunder. 

After they had gone to school five years, they had learned' 
so well that they knew enough of Lat 
readily on parchment,'- But the king, perceiving the great 
afiecli on between them, thought that itwould not growlcBB 
when they were of age, and that he might not be able 
withdraw Blancheflour's love when Floris should take wife 
according to the law,* so he spoke to the queen, and told 
her of his trouble as to how Floris would fare. 

" Dame," he said, " by my counsel, Blancheflour must 
die ! When that maid is slain and brought out of her life- , 
days, as soon as Floris becomes wiser, he will fi 
and then he will marry to our liking ! 



' Seen. 



'iser, he will forget her, M 
ing ! " 1 

* MahBniiiie4an, H 

Id 
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F The queen answered him, as thinting by her counsel 
lave the maid from death : " Sir," she said, *' indeed, 
we must devise that Floris live as our son ought to do, 
and not lose his honour for that maiden's sake ; but I 
hold that to steal her away, so that she might come b^ 
her death aftetward, were more fitting than to slay her 
outright ! " 

The king could not but grant that this was so, and said : 

■?' Dame, counse! us what is to be doEie," 

ft- " Sir, we must send Floris into the land of Mountargis.' 

FMy sister, the lady of that country, will rejoice ; and when 

she knows for whose sake we have sent him away, she will 

do everything in her power, day and night, to make his 

love of Blancheflour as it had never been. And, sir, I rede 

that the maid's mother say that she is sick, and therefore 

the child may not leave her." 

Now are these children so heavy-hearted because they 
may not go together, that sadder little ones were never 
seen. 

Floris said, weeping, to the king : " Sir, verily ye send 
me away to mine own damage, now that she may not go 
with me ! Since we may not be together, all my joy is 
turned to sorrow ! " 

But the king said : " Son, within this fortnight, be her 
mother quick or dead, vetily the maid shall come to 



I motner quicic i 

I thee ! " 



n Lointt, central France. 
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" I pray you it be s< 
r whither I wend." 



" Yea, sir," he answered, 
ye send her to me, I reck ne 

When the etild had granted this, the king was glad, and 
entrusted him to his chamberlain. They went with all 
the state befitting a king's son, and were well received by- 
Duke Orgas,^ the lord of that castle, and his lady. But 
however blithe they weic to see Floris, he thought ever on 
Blancheilour ; nor would any game or glee divert him 
since he might not look upon her. 

His aunt hath set him to book, with other lads and 
maidens a many that came thither for that ; but he only 
sighs and learns nothing, ever mourning Blancheflour, 
Howsoever any man speak to him, love is so rooted in his 
heart that he finds nothing so sweet — nor galingale * nor 
liquorice — as is her love. So much he thinks on her, that 
one day when he seeth her not seems as long as three. 

Thus he abides ia great trouble the fortnight, and when 
he perceives that she is not come, so heavy is his sorrow 
that he cares for neither meat nor drink, nor partakes 
thereof. 

The chamberlain sent the ting a letter to tell of his 
son's estate ; and presently the king broke the wax for to 
know what it said. Quickly his mood changed, and he 
understood, and fuU of iie sent for the queen, and told 
her how he was vexed, and said in his anger : 

■ Sft note. 

' An aromatic East Indian root much loved in tbe Middle Agci. 
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^^Hk " Let that maid be brought forth, and her head shall 
^^^^'frOTn her body ! " 

The good queen was sorrowful, and said : " For God's 
love, sir, mercy ! At the nearest haven are come rich 
chapmen, merchants from Babylon, that would gladly buy 
her. Thus may ye have for her much goods and chattels, 
and soon she will be taken from us without that we slay 
her ! " 

Scarce would the Hug grant this, but so it fell out. He 
let send after the burgess, a civii, kindly man, who knew 
all about buying and selling, and had many languages in 
hit mouth. 

To him presentlywas the maid delivered, and sobroaght 
to the haven, where she was sold for twenty golden marks, 
afld the richest cup in all the world and the best carvcn. 
He that wrought it was no fool, for it portrayed how Paris 
led away the queen, and on the coverde was the love of 
those two, and on the knob stood a carbuncle ' so brilliant 
that in the deepest cellar in the world it would light the 
botler to draw his ale and wine. Of silver and good fine 
gold.* . . - The noble King jEneas won it at Troy in 
battle, and brought it to Lombardy and gave it to Lavinia 
his love. A thief afterwards stole it from the treasure- 
house of King Cxsar, and that same thief gave it for 

incheflour, knowing well that if he might bring her into 
mtry, he would win three such. 

■ Gap in MS. 
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Now these mercliants sailed away with tlie maid to their 
II land, and journeyed till they came to Babylon, where 
they were soon at one accord with the emir * to sell her to 
him ; and he bougiit her for seven times her weight in gold 
as she stood, for he thought to have her for his queen one 
day, aod accordingly placed her honourably among the 
maidens in his tower. Well might these merchants depart 
inted with their bargain ! 
Now leave we Blancheflour and return to the land of 
Floris. The burgess came bact to the ting with the gold 
and other fee, and yielded up to him alike the money and 
the cup. And the king made to build in a church a very 
mb, and let place above it a new-painted stone, with 
splendid letters written all round about it. For him that 
might read, they spoke and said- — 

" Hire link imit BbicheJImr, 
Thai Fiorii hved far amimr." 

Now Floris himself had set out to return to his father's 
land, and presently dismounted in the hall and greeted fair 
the king and queen. This scarcely done, he asks where 
might be his sweetheart, and awaits no answer, but hastens 
away to the bower to the maid's mother, and asks again : 
" Where is my sweet Blancheflour ! " 

" Sir," she answered, " of a truth I know not where she 
is." For she remembered her of the lie that was ordained 
by the king. 

1 Text : admiral, an older form for m/r. 
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(.Thou »rt befooling ^ i 
is grievous ! Tell me 
hen she answered, all 



" he cried ; " and tfiy jest- 



where she is 



s laid upon 



" Sire, she is dead ! 

" Dead f " quoth he. 

" Sire, yea, of a truth ! " 

" Alas, when died my sweet thing ! " 

" Sire, within this seveonight the earth w 
her ; and she died for We of thee ! " 

Then gentle Floris fell a-swooning on the pavement ; 
and the Christian woman began to cry out on Jesu Christ 
and St. Mary. 

The king and queen hearing her, ran into the bower ; 
and there the queen beheld her child thus a-swoon, and 
the king was sorrowful to see how his son fared for love. 

When he awoke and could speak, he wept and sighed 
bitterly, and besought his mother : " Dame, take me 
where the maid lieth ! " 

They brought him thither, near dead for love and 
sorrow. And when he came to the tomb, and read the 
letters that say — 

■' Hirr UHh mal Bhichfmr, 
Thai FhrU lo-«dfar i-mnr," 

three times he swooned, and might not speak at all. But 
presently, when he found words, with bitter weeping and 
sighing he began to bemoan her, and his tears fell thick as 
a shower of rain. 
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" Blanchefloiir," he said, " Blancheflour, the iweetest 
thing in any place ! Of high lineage wen thou born.^ 
... In all the world is not thy peer among women ! 
Enough thou wist of books and of all courtesy ; and great 
and small alite loved thee for thy beauty and goodneai 
If death were dealt out justly, we should have died on the 
same night, as in one day we were born ! We should have 
died together ! O Death, full of envy and all tieacherj', 
thou hast robbed me of my dearest— to betray folt is thy 
wont ! If any man would hve, thou wouldst it not ; and 
fain would I die, and thou wouldst it not ! Whither I 
would that thou come, there wilt thou no whit ; 
whither I would thou come not, there comest thou 
enough ! He that boasteth him of Ufe is thrust under the 
rib by thee ; and if any worn-out wretch cases naught for 
his life and fain would die of old age, on him wilt thou not 
glance ! I will no longer live out my life ; I will be with 
her ere the night ! 1 will cease to call upon death, and 
will make an end of my days ! " 

As a man that would slay himself, he drew his hanger out 
of its sheath, and had smitten it Into his heart had not the 
queen, hia mother, perceived and fallen upon him, and reft 
him of his little knife, whereby she saved him. 

All weeping, she ran forth and found the king and 

said : " For God's love, sir, mercy ! Of twelve children 

v/e have none left alive but this only ; and it were better 

1 Gap in MS. 
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he mated with Blancheflour than that 
Bake! " 

" Dame, thou speatest truth," said he. " If it may be 
DO other, I had liefer she were his wife than lose him 
altogether ! " 

The queen was fain of these words, and ran back to her 
son ; " Floris, my child, make thee glad ! Thou shalt yet 
see thy sweetheart alive ! Dear son, by a device of thy 
father's and mine, we let make this grave so that thou 
shouidst forget the maid, and take a wife to our liking ! " 

Now hath she told him, beginning and end, how they 
have sold the maiden. 

" Is this truth, my dear mother ? " 

" Yea, verily, she is not here ! " 

They took off * the stone, and he saw that Blancheflour 
was not therein. 

" Now, methinks, mother, I may live ! But I shall not 
rest, or night or day, till 1 have found her ; and I will go 
forth to seek her even to the world's end ! " 

He went to take leave of the king his father, who im- 

Ored him to stay. 

^ Sir, I will not for any price ! It were great sin to 

n the king said : " Since thou wilt do n 
11 find thee in all that thou needest ; and may Jes 
e from thy ci 

' Text: UiidotB*. [t wb>, then, a railed U 
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" Dear father," he answered, " I will tell thee all wherein 
thou shall find me ; seven, fine horses of my choosing, two 
charged with silver and gold, two with money to spend by 
the way, and three with the richest clothes in thy king- 
dom ; seven horses and seven men, and three knaves 
besides, and thine own chamberlain to guide and counsel 
us ; for we shall go in the guise of merchants." 

His father was a gracious king, and had brought to him 
that selfsame golden cup for which BJancheflour was sold. 
" Have this, son," he said. " Herewith, perchance thou 
may buy back that sweet thing, that fait white maiden, 
Blancheflour ! " 

Moreover, the king let saddle a palfrey, with trappings 
half milk-white, half as red as silk — I cannot tell you how 
richly it was wrought ! The arsons ' were of fine gold set 
with stones of virtue,-aiid all hung aboutwith gold fringes. 

The gentle queen look a fair ring from her finger, " My 
son," she said, " take this ; and while ii Js thine have no 
fear lest fire burn thee or aea drown thee, or iron or steel do 
thee to death ! And be it early or late, thou shalt have 
r somewhat to thy liking i " 

Now would Floris abide no longer, but took his leave, 
kissing them with soft mouth, bitterly weeping. He 
brought upon them no less grief than if he were laid on 
his bier, for they thought never to see him again — nor 
did they. 

■ Saddle- bowa. ' 
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He went forth with all his men, including the chamber- 
Iain ; and thej* came presentlj" to the haven, and dis- 
mounted to take their inn at the selfsame house where 
Blanchefiour had been a few nights before. 

A splendid supper was prepared, and there was merry- 
making. Floris did not spare money for fish, flesh, and 
new bread, and wine both red and white. The master of 
the inn was courteous, and set the child in the fairest seat ; 
bnt while the others ate and drank lustily, and made glad 
cheer, playing and joking one with another, Floris thought 
only on Blancheflour, and ate and drank right naught, 
^he lady of the inn perceived that he sat mourning, and 
her lord aside : " Sir, dost thou not mark how this 
s and grieves ? Meat and drink he so forgets that 
liiilc and drinks less. He is no merchant, me- 
thinb." 

" Floris," she said, " what aila thee to be so pensive f 
Thus in this very place, the other day, sat fair maid 
Blancheflour. She was brought here by merchants, who 
will take her to Babylon and will there sell her to the king. 
Thou an like her in all ways, in thy looks and in thy grief, 
in thy fairness, and in thy stature, save that thou art 1 man 
and she is a maid." 

When Floris heard tell of his sweetheart, so blissful to 
him seemed that voice that he filled a cup ofwineaad said : 
" Dame, this is for thee, the wine and eke the cup, for that 
ihou hast spoken of my dear love ! I was thinking how I 
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might aeeic her ; but I knew not where she was, And now 
no weather shall leep me from going to Babylon ! " 

He went to his bed, but had no rest that night for think- 
ing of Blancheflour, until it last dead sleep overcame 

On the morrow as soon as it was day, he took leave and 
went forth on his purney. He embarked upon the salt 
flood, but had fair wind and weather ; and he gave largess 
to the mariner who brought him happily over to the land 
where he would be. And the land wherein his sweetheart 
was, to him seemed Paradise ! 

Anon tidings reached him that the emir would give a 
feast to which should come earls and barons, and all that 
held ' of him. Thereupon Floris was blithe, and hoped to 
be at that banquet, and there among that company to see 
Blancheflour in the hall. 

They arrived at a great city, where they had good enter- 
tainment at a palace the like of which could never be 
found ; for the lord of that inn was a rich man with pos- 
sessions enough both of land and water in his holding. 

Floris spared not money so that there should be fish, 
flesh, and new bread in plenty, and wine, both red and 
white. Now this lord, who had travelled far, set the child 
by him in the fairest seat ; but while the others ate and 
drank merrily, he tasted right naught for thinking ever on 
Blancheflour. And when the lord of the inn perceived 
> Held Und. 
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thatFlomsatmournful, he said to him: "Child, met hints 
thy thought is much on thy chattels." 
" Nay, sir, I think not on chattels, but on another 

Then said the master of the inn : " Thus sat here, the 
other day, fair maid Blancheflour. Alike in haU and 
chamber she was ever grieving, and bewailing Floris, 
her dear friend ; and she so lamented that she had no 

When Floris heard tell of his sweetheut, he was blithe 
and had fetched a cup of white silver, and a mantle of 
scarlet, cross-barred with miniver,' and gave them to his 
host. " Have these," he said, " to thine honour ; and for 
them thou hast Blancheflour to thank ! She was stolen 
from my country, and now I go my ways seeking her. 
Well might he gladden my heart that could tell me 
whither she was led ! " 

Then said that good burgess : " She waa taten to 
Babylon, where the emir hath bought her." 

Now Floris goes to bed, but hath no rest for thinking all 
the while on Blancheflour, until at last dead sleep over- 

Oa the morroiv as soon as it was day, he took his leave 
and went forth, giving his host for the night's lodgement 
an hundred shillings. And earnestly the child besought 
the buigesa to help with his counsel if he had a friend in 
' Gre^fur. Squirrel {?). 
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Babylon tlut might show and advise how by some meaus 
Blancheflour might be won away. 

" Thou shilt come presently to a bridge, and find the 
warden thereof at one end where his palace stands ; he is 
a courteous man and kind, and my sworn brother,! and he 
can counsel thee well. Bear him this ring as a token from 
me, so that in all ways he shall help thee as he would 
myself." 

Thereof Floris is blithe, and thanks his host heartily, 
and, taking the ring, abides no longer, but says farewell; 
and by high undern * he is at the bridge. 

When he arrived there, he found the warden at one end, 
sitting on a marble sione, a very goodly and gradous man 
whose name was Dayre.^ 

Floris greeted him courteously, and gave him the ring, 
and by that token pur himself into the burgess's charge ; 
and he had there fair entertainment, so that they were all 
blitlie and merry that sat in the hall. 

But ever Floris sighed bitterly until at last Sir Dayre 
observed him ; " Dear child, what ails thee, that thou art 
ao pensive ! I ween thou art not in good company, to 
make such doleful cheer, or thou likest not this iim f " 

Then Floris answered him : " Sir, i' God's mercy, I had 
never before so good entertainment ! May Our Lord 
giant me to live until I can requite thee j But 1 think 
now, air, in one way or another, of ray merchandise, lest I 

1 Ste note. ' Mid-dij. ' From Darlui, JoubtUn. 
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find not in the beginning that for whicli I am come hither. 
And this is my greatest fear, that I may find it and still 
must let it go ! " 

" Child," said that noble burgess, who was alike 
courteous and friendlj', " fain would I help thee and teach 
ihec to come into better estate. If thou shouldst tell me 
thy grief, 1 would gladly lend thee my counsel ! " 

Beginning and end, he hath told him how Blancheflour 
was stolen away, and how he was a king's son come hither 
for love of her to win her back. 

But Dayre held Floris for a fool. " Child," he said, " I 
wot thou get thy will ! Thou seekest thine own death ! 
At the emir's banquet will be an hundred and fifty great 
kings, but none of them durst undertake such a deed as to 
win this maid by strength or by guile ! The bare thought 
of it would nearhand kiU the emir ! And Babylon,^ as I 
know, is sixty miles round about, and hath on its waits 
seven times twenty gates, with twenty towers therein; 
and every day in the year h there such cheapiag ' as is in 
full fair-time ! In that town are seven hundred towers 
and two, and the weakest of all would challenge the 
emperor himself to enter fay force or by trick. Though all 
men that are born had sworn by their eyes to win that 
maid, they would get her as easily as the sun and moon 
from heiven ! 

" Right amid the burg stands a strong tower an hundred 

■ Buying and lellin^. 
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fathoms high and even so wide, and proudly built of lime 
and marble stone. There is none other like it in the 
world, with mortar so well made that it will not break for 
steel or iron. On this tower are battlements of silver and 
crystal, and the pommel 1 above the leads is wrought with 
great skill ; and high above is a carbuncle-stone that 
gleameth ever. There is no such other, for it shineth like 
thesunbyday.and there isneverso dark a night that torch 
or lantern needeth to burn in the chambers. And in the 
tower ia a very clear well that rutia into a pipe of brass 
when there is need ; from floor to floor in great streams it 
rushes from bower into hall. In that high dwelling are 
four and forty maidens ; and the man that came among 
them would never wish for Paradise ! ' There be sergeants 
on each story, eunuchs all, lo serve these nobly-born 
maidens ; and at the gate is a warder that ia neither fool 
nor coward ; and if any man come within the barbican but 
by his leave, he will be beaten and eke robbed. It is a 
proud porter, and every day he walks along the wall. 

" And the emir is such a man that year by year he takes 
a new wife, even though he love his queen as dearly as 
himself. From the upper story men bring down all the 
maidens of rank, and lead them into the fairest orchard 
that is in Middle-Earih.^ All about it is a wall of splendid 
crystal — a stone wherein • men may see much of this 
world's wisdom ; and thete are bird-notes so gay that men 
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A well springs within, 
I may say, come from 



^ht live among them fo 

laintly wrought : the si 
Paradise ; the gravel is 
sapphire, sardonyx, chalcedony, jacinth, topaz, onyx, and 
many another that I cannot name. Above the well stands 
a wonder fair tree called the Tree of Love, which bears 
leaves and blossoms alway ; for as soon as the old be done, 
the new spring in their places. Under this tree arc 
brought all these maidens, and she on whom falls the fiyst 
flower shall be honoured as queen. Thespringisof somuch 
dread that if any maid unchaste step to the ground to wash 
her hands, it welleth up like mad and turneth from water 
to blood, and so rusheth upon her that she is undone, but 
those that be chaste maidens may wash there, I ween, for 
the water will run fair and clear and do them no danger. 
If there is any maiden that the emit loves best, on her shall 
the flower be made to fail by conjury and enchantment. 
So he chooses his wife, and now all men deem that it shall 
be B lane hefl our." 

Three times Flotis swooned ther 
tongue, and when he awolie, he said 
and sighing : " Dayre, I shall die unlesi 

And Dayre answered : 
upon thy death ! Floris," 
counsel I can give thee is to go to the tower to-morrow aa 
though thou wert a good engineer. Bear with thee a 
square and a plan in the guise of a good mason. Study 



ere he might find 
with bitter weeping 
IS thou help me ! " 
c full well thou ait bent 
" he said, " deat friend, the best 
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the height of the tower, and with thy foot pace out the 
breadth. The porter is false and evil, and will at once 
argue with thee, and cliarge thee with being a spy, 
Answer him gently, and speak with liim courteously, and 
say ihoo art come from far away to try to build a tower 
after this plan in thine own country, if thou be spared so 
long. When he hears thee speak so graciously and answer 
him so mildly, then will he come thee near and bid thee 
play with him at chess, 

" When the chcEs-board is brought forth, play not with- 
out pence, but have ready in thy pocket twenty marks. If 
thou win aught of him, hold it of little account, but if he 
win aught of thine, leave with him all thou hast. Much 
he will thank thee and be greatly a-wondered of thee ; but 
he is so covetous and eager for chess that he will pray thee 
come to-morrow to play, Grant him this, and take with 
thee to-morrow twice as much, and ever keep by thee thy 
golden cup. And on the third day, bear forty pounds 
and thy cup again. Earnestly he vrill bid thee to stake the 
cup ; but answer him at first that thou art weary of play. 
I wot every day he will honour thee as much as he can, 
and willtake thee to his lodging to win the cupof thee. He 
vritl covet it mightily and be aniioua to buy it, and he will 
offer thee much to this end. Bui thou shalt give it to him 
blithely, though it be of pure hne gold, for I wot that he 
may help thee most of any in thy need. Say thou hast no 
lack of gold and silver and possessions, and that thou wilt 
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share with him so that he shall be a rich man for ever ; 
then ivill he be glad, and begin to love thee, and fall at thy 
feet and offer to become thy man. Thou shalt take pledge 
of him, and make him swear to do thee all the service that a 
man should yield to his lord. If thus thou win his love, he 
may help thee with some device ; for then thou mayst 
reveal thyself and show him thy secret," 

And so Floris did as Dayre taught him, and through the 
cup and other fee the porter became his man. " Now," 
said the child, " thou art sworn, and all my trust is in thee, 
wherefore thou must needs give me help, for without thy 
service I may not speed ! " 

Beginning and end, he told him how that maid was 
stolen away, and how he was a king's son of Spain come 
hither for love of her, to try with some device to win 
her back. 

When the porter heard this, he sighed, saying : " I am 
justly betrayed through thy chattels, and in fear of my 
hfe, for I know now how it goeth, and through thee am 
lite to suffer death. Nevertheless, I will not fail thee 
while I live ; whatsoever betide me, I shall keep all the 
foreward.^ Return thou, Floris, to thine inn while I be- 
think me of some device. Between now and the third day 
I will try what I may do." 

Floris sighed and wept, as thinking this term long ; but 
the porter f«und a thing to do. He let flowers be gathered 
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in the meads, and baskets be filled to strew in 
bowers ; and in one of these he pot Floris. Two g' 
wenches bare it, and for its weight were wroth, and bade 
God send him an evil end that had pot so many flowers 
therein. 

Thej- did not well onderstand that they should bear the 
basket to Blanchcfloor's bower, but turned to the left, to 
another chamber, not hers, and set it down there ; so went 
forth and left it standing. 

Now a maiden came to look at the flowers and play with 
them ; and Floris, thinking thia would be his sweetheart, 
leaped out of the basket, wtereopon she gave a cry, and 
shrieked in fear. 

When Fioris saw that it was another, he held him for 
lost, hut crept back into the basket again, and hid among 
the flowers. 

Now maidens came a- running thither, well fifteen in a 
throng ; and they asked what ailed her to make such out- 
cry. But she thought the child might be Flotis, for her 
chamber was nigh Blanche floor's, and they were seldom 
not together, and she had often heard how Blancheflour 
had been sold away from hira ; so she answered her 
women and sent them away : " I came up to the basket to 
look at these flowers and play with them, and ere 1 wist, a 
butterfly had fluttered out into mine eye ; and I was so 
aore afirighted that I shrieked ! " 

Thereupon the others laughed, and made sport of that 



sweet maiden Claris ; and presentlj' xhcy went away 
again and let her be. But ske ran into Blancheflour's 
chamber, crying : " Dear Blancheflour, wilt thou see a 
pretty blossom f It grew never in this country the 
flower that I shall put into thy hand ! " 

" Away, Claris ! " quoth Blancheflour. " h doih 
thee little honour to mock at me ! He that loves par 
amour and is happy, may care lot flowers ; but I ween, 
Claris, without jest, that the emir wll have me to wife. 
And that day shall never come, nor shall any twit me that 
I am faithless, and change old love for new, as doth Floris 
in his land ! Since I may not have hirn, none other shall 
get joy of me ! " 

When Claris heard of all this sorrow and the constancy 
of this troth, tears fell down her face, " Blancheflour," 
she said, " sweet friend ! Leave off, sweet Blancheflour, 
and come and sec this fair blossom ! " 

They went in together, and Floris, who had heard all 
that they said, leaped out of his basket and ran to Blanche- 
flour. Each knew the other well and changed hue, and 
without a v/ord they sprang into each other's arms, and 
kissed and wept together. Their kissing lasted more tlian 
a mile,' and even that seemed to them but little time. 

Claris beheld their demeanour and their joy, and said, 
laughing, to Blancheflour ; " Fellow, knowest thou at all 
this blossom ! A httie erewhile, thou wouldst not look at 
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it, and now thou caost not let it be ! She must know much 
guile to whom thou wouldst give a share thereof ! " 

" Of 3 truth," quoth Blancheflour, " this is mine own 
dear Floris ! " 

Now both these two sweet things, weeping, cried her 
mercy, not to betray them to the emir, for then were they 
sure to die ; and she had pity of them : " Doubt ye 
nothing, no more than had it befallen myseU ! Know ye 
wcU, I will hide your love '. " 

Thereafter, she brought them to a bed of pal! and silk, 
and so left them together. 

Floris was first to speak : " Our Lord that madest man, 
I thank Thee, God's Son, that I am come to my love ! 
Sweetheart, now I have found thee, all my care is away ! " 

Now fiave they told each Other of the sorrow and bitter 
woe that each hath suffered since they were parted ; and 
they embraced and kissed and had great joy together. 
And Claris served them in secret so well that they asked 
no other heaven than alway to lead such life. But pre- 
sently, alas, they were discovered ! 

It was the emir's wont that every morning two maidens 
should come out of their chamber to serve him up in his 
tower. One should bring comb and mirror, and comb his 
head vrith all slate ; and the other, towel and basin 
wherein to wash his hands. And every day he was served 
by a fresh pair ; but those that went most often were 
Claris and Blancheflour, 
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IHaris — blessings on her !— arose one day in the morning 
called her mate to go with her into the tower. Quoth 
Btancheflour : " I am coming ;" but she said it in her sleep. 

So Oaris went alone, and anon the emir asked for 
Blancheflour. 

" Sire," she answered, " she hath wakened all the night, 
kneeling and reading in her book, and praying God's bless- 
ing on thee that thou mayest live long ; and now she is 
asleep and may not come to thee ! " 

" Is that truth i " he asked. 

She said ; " Yea, sire, beyond a doubt." 

: is a sweet thing," said he. " Well ought 1 take to 
e that prays so well for me ! " 

On the morrow when Claris arose, she blamed Blanche- 
flour for making such long delay. " Arise," she said. 
" We must go together." 

Quoth Blanchefioor : " I come anon." 

But Floris began to embrace her, and she him, un- 
wisely ; and so they fell asleep again. 

Claris came to the pillar,' and took the gold basin, and 
again called Blancheflour to go up with her ; and when she 
answered nor yea nor nay, Claris thought she was already 
gone. But she was not in the tower, and the emir pre- 
sently asked for her. " Sire, I thought to find her here j 
she arose ere 1 did. Is she not come yet ? " 



Qooth be : " She holds n 



o lightly ! " 
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He called his chamberlain, 
to know why she came not as she was wont to do. 

And the man went into her chamber, and found two in 
her bed in each, other's arnis, neb ^ to neb and mouth to 
moutli. . . . Soon must they awaken to sorrow ! 

He returned anon to the tower, and told his master what 
he had seen ; and the emir bade bring his sword, for he 
would know more of this thing. 

Forth he strode angerly, he and his chamberlain, and 
came where they two lay with steep still heavy on their 
eyes. 

He bade withdraw the clothes a little, and perceived 
that one was a maid, the other a man ; and he quaked for 
anguish where he stood, and had it in his mind to till them. 
But yet he thought, ere he did so, to learn from them 
what they were. 

Presently the children awoke, and saw the emir walking 
there with his drawn sword over them ; and sorely they 
were fiightened, as they might weU have been ! 

" Tell me," quoth he, " good friend, what made thee 
BO bold as to come into my tower and Ue with this maid 1 
To a cruel ending wert thou born ; thou shalt suffer 
death for this ! " 

Then said Floris to Blancheflour ; " There is no help 
but that we die ! " 

Together they cried him mercy, that he Spare their 

'^ Note ; properif tpeaklng, bill dt beak, » of a bird. 
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; bnt he sent for his baronage to pass judgment upon 
1, bade them arise and dress, and after, had then; fast 
bound ind cast into prison. 

Now came all the barons to the emir's fair palace until 
it was full of earls and dukes. He stood up among them 
all, in semblance well stern, and said: "Honourable lords, 
ye have heard tell of Blancheflour whom I bought for 
seven timesher weight in gold, thinking, without doubt, to 
have her for my queen. I myself came to her bedside, 
and found her with a stripling ! Thereupon I tell into 
such hate that I thought to have killed them both ; 
but although I was mid with rage, 1 restrained myself. 
Now ye have heard the case, avenge me in your judg- 

Then said a king of that land : "We have understood 
the affront put upon thee, but ere we deem them to death, 
we must hear the children speal:, and learn what they 
will say, and if they will allege aught in their defence. 
Else were it not right judgment, without answer to the 

But the King of Nubia ' said : " Sire, it shall not be so. 
It is right enough that felons caught in the act should 
suffer judgment without charge or answer." 

To this all agreed, and bore witness to its truth. So the 
children were brought forth to the lire that was made for 
their bntning ; weeping bitterly, they were led between 
> Thi. iuggtsts Babylon In Egypt, C»iro. 
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two sergeants to their death. Sorrowful as ihey were, 
each grieved most for the other's woe. 

Said Floris to Blancheflour ; " There is no help but we 
must die, yet mine is the guilt, and it is unmeet that thou 
Bufier death for me ! If Nature would allow, I ought to 
die twice, once for thee and once for me, for had I never 
come into this tower, thou mightest still be dwelling there 
in joy ! " 

He drew forth the splendid ring that his mother had ' 
giTcn him when he went away. 

" Have this ring, my sweetheart. Thou mayst not die 
while it is thine ! " 

He held it out and gave it to Blancheflour, but she 
said T " The fault is mine for the woe of us both ; and 
this ring shall never save me, for I vriU not see thee 
die!" 

Thea would she have given it back to him, but in no 
wise would he take it. He thrust it upon her, and she flung 
it to th? ground, where a duke saw it, and was pleased to 
stoop and pick it up. 

Thus these children came weeping to the fire that was 
to be their doom ; and they were brought before all the 
people, heavy with sorrow. There was no stern man 
looked upon them but that he would fain have withdrawn 
the judgment, and have bought them off with much goods, 
had he dared to speak, for Floris was so fair a ; 
and Blancheflour so sweet a maid that even in their sorrow 
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; more beautiful than be the men and women 
ndtys in their times of most joy. 

The emir was so wild with wrath that he would not 
withdraw his intent, but bade fast bind the children and 
cast them into the fire. But when the dute that had 
found tlie ring came to him and whispered, and showed 
him what he knew of them, he let them be called that he 
mightspeakwith tlicm,andask Florishis name ; and anon 
he was told. 

" Sire," Slid Floris, " I entrt-at thee not to kill that 
mitd, for of all this guilt I am to blame 1 I oughi to die, 
and she go quit and clear ! " 

Quoth Blancheflour : " Nay, kill me, and let Floris 

Quoth the emit : " As I breathe, ye shall die both to- 
gether ! 1 will avenge myself ; and ye shall never go or 

Thereupon he drew his sword out of its sheath to alay 
them both. Blancheflour oflered her necl, but Floris 
thrust her away ; " I am a man ; I shall go first ! Thou 
shall not take death in my stead ! " 

Then Flori? bent his neck, but Blancheflour dragged him 
aside ; for neither could endure it that the other should 
die first. 

All that saw this made dole, and the emir, wroth as he 
was, changed his cheer.* In that each would die for the 
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other, and he saw so man)' weeping all about him, and in 
that he loved that maid so dearly, he himself turned away 
for tears. His sword fell from his hand to the ground, for 
he could hold it no longer. 

Then the duke that had found the ring sought to speak 
with them, and in this he sped so well that he saved them 
both from death. 

" Sir emir," he said, " it is little to thine honour to kill 
these fair children ! It were better that Floris tell thee 
how he came into thy tower. When thou knowest hh 
device, the more easily maysl thou deal with others." 

All that heard these words besought him to grant this ; 
whereupon he bade Floris tell by what means he came iu 
to Blancheflour, and who counselled and helped him to 
that end. 

" That," quoth he, " will I never say, for anything thou 
canst do to me, unless thou forgive them that taught me 
the device ; else shall it never be told ! " 

And all prayed for this too, which the emir presently 
granted. 

Now hath he told them, beginning and end, how 
Blancheflour was sold away from him, and how he was a 
king's son of Spain, who for her love came hither to find 
some device whereby he might win her back, and how by 
his cup and other fee the porter became his man, and how 
he was carried within in a basket— and at this all the others 
laughed. Then he fell at the emir's feet, and prayed that 
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night keep his Eweetiiean. And tiie emir forgave them 
both liis wrath, and delivered Blancheflour to Floris ; 
whereupon all his barons thanked him. 

And afterwards, the emir — blessings on him ! — set the 
child by his side, and said he should be first of all his 
meiny, and made him stand up and be dubbed knight. 
And both the children in their joy fell together to kiss 
his feet. 

He had them brought to church and spoused with a 
gold ring ; and by Blancheflour's coimsel, Claris he fetched 
down from the tower and made his queen. 

The feast was gay enough, for there was all the glee that 
might be ever at any bridal. 

It was not long thereafter that a messenger came to 
Floris with wotd that his father was dead ; and al! the 
baronage counselled him to wend home and take over his 
kingdom. He said farewelltoiheemir,who entreated him, 
saying: "If thou dost by my counsel, remain with me, nor 
go home, for I will give thee a kingdom as long and as 
broad as ever thy father could render to thee ! " 

But Floris would not at any price, for he had liefer be 
with hia kin. He bade the erajr good-day, and thanked 
fair Claris and gave her twenty pounds of red gold, and to 
Dayre for his good counsel he gave twenty pounds, and to 
all that ever did well by him, he made it worth their while. 
He commended them all to God Out Lord, and went 
home when he might, and was crowned king; and his 
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sweet wife was made queen. He received Christendom at 
a priest's hand, and ever thanked God for all His mercy. 

Now are they dead indeed — 
Christ of heaven our souls lead I 
Now this tale is brought to end 
Of Floris and his little friend. 
How they were blissful after woe ; 
God grant that us may haffen so. 
That we may love Him all so well, 
That we may go to heaven to dwell I 

Amen, 
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Often we read and in writing find. 
And likewise clerks fut us in mind. 
Of lays ^ that be made for barfing. 
Of many a strange and ferly thing : 
Some be of weal and some of woe. 
And some of joy and mirth also. 
Some of treachery, some of guile, 
And some of hafs that fell erewhile. 
Some of jest and ribaldry. 
And some there be of the Faerie, 

1 Orpheus. See note. * See note. 
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Of all things thai men may see. 

But most of love, forsooth, they he. 

AH those Uys were found atid written 

First, and spread abroad in Britain, 

Of eld adventures, bygone days. 

Whereof the Britons made these lays. 

When they might hear anywhere 

Of adventures that there were. 

They took their harps with glee and game,^ 

To make these lays, and gave them name. 

Of old haps that once befell. 

Some, not all, I (an you tell. 

Hearken, tordings that be true. 

And I will speak of Orfeo. 



He was a king, stalwart and bold, courteous and free of 
hia gifts. His father came of the race of King Pluto, and 
his mother of King Juno, who were sometime held as gods 
for the adventures they did and told. 

Now Orfeo loved most of anything glee of the harp ; 
and every good harper was certain to have much honour at 
his hands, He himself loved playing, and so laid his keen 
wits to it and learned, that in all the world was no better 
harper. There was never a man born who sat by him and 
listened to bis playing but thought himself in one of the 
joys of Paradise, such was the melody of his music. 
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He dwelled in Traricns,' a city of noble defence, with his 
gentle queen, Heurodis,^ the fairest bdy of that time, and 
ue and goodness. Of her beauty no man could 

Now it chanced that in the beginning of May, when the 
days are merry and hot, and winter raim are done, when 
every field 'u full of flowers, and blossoms hang on eveiy 
bough, and the eatth over all waxeth gay enough, this 
Queen Heurodis, taking two of her fair maidens, went 
early in the morning into an orchard, to see the flowers 
spring up and grow, and to hear the birds singing. 

They sat them down ail three together under a fair imp- 
ind presently the fair queen fell asleep on the 
grass. Her maidens durst not awaken her, but let her lie 
and take her rest ; and so she slept through undern * until 
the afternoon. 

n as she awoke, she cKed out and made a great 
moaning, and twisted her hands and feet, and scratched 
her face until it bled, and tore her rich robe, so dearly out 
of her wits that themaidsbyhersidedurst stay with her no 
longer, but ran to the palace straightway and told knight 
and squire that the queen would away, and bade them go 

1 and ladies also, sixty and more damseb 
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ame to the queea in the orchard, took her 
s, carried her to her bed, and there held her 
rer she went on crying, and would be up 



up in their ario 
safe, though e 
and away. 

When Orfeo heard these tidings, he was more grieved 
than ever before in his life, and came with ten knights into 
the queen's chamber, and beheld her, and said with 
great pity ; 

" O dear life, what ails thee t Thou hast ever been 
90 still, and now dost greet ' with, shrill crying ! And 
thy fair body is all torn with thy nails, thy once rosy face is 
as wan as thou wert dead, and thy small fingers are all pale 
and bleeding ! Alas, thy lovesome een stare as a man's 
on his foe ! All, lady, have pity ! Let be this rueful 
crying, and tell me what aileth thee, and how and in 
what wise I may thee help ! " 

Then she ky still at last, and tell into swift weeping, and 
said to the king ; " Alas, my lord. Sir Orfeo, since we were 
first married, never once have we been wroth with each 
other, but ever I have loved thee as my life, and so thou 
me ; but now we must part — do thy best, still must 
I go!" 

" Alas ! " quoth he, " I am forlorn ! Whither wilt thou 
go, and to whom f Where thou goest, I will with thee, 
and where I go, thou shalt ! " 

" Nay, nay, sir, that may not be ! I will tell thee how 
> Weep, 
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it is. This underotide, as I ky asleep in our orchard, theie 
appeired to me two fiir armed knights who bade me come 
at once and speak with their lord and Icing ; and when I 
answered with bold words that I neither durst nor would, 
they pricked away as fast as they might spur, and quickly 
returned with Kim. He was followed by an hundred 
men and more, and an hundred damsels all on snow- 
white steeds, in garments white as milk. Never in my life 
have I seen such beautiful creatures ! 

" The king had on his head a crown not of silver or of red 
gold, but of 3 single precious gem that shone like the sun. 
As soon as he was come to me, he caught me up, whether 
1 would or no, and set me on a palfrey by his side, and took 
me to his splendid palace. Castles he showed me, and 
lowers, rivers, forests, and flowery glades, and all his rich 
steadings ; and at last he brought me home again to our 
own orchard, and said to me after ; ' Look, dame, that 
thou be to-morrow here under this imp-tree ; and then 
thou shak come to dwell with us for ever. If thou 
makest any hindrance, thou shalt be fetched, wheresoever 
thou art, and all thy limbs so torn that nothing shall avail 
thee, and even in that state we shall bear thee away 
with us! ' " 

When Orfeo heard this, he cried : " Alas, alas ! T would 
rather lose my !ifc than thee, my wife and queen ! " 

He asked counsel of all his men, but none could help him. 

On the morrow, when undern was come, he took his 
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weapons, and with well ten hundred knights armed Btout 
and grim, he went with the queen right unto that imp- 
tree. They kept guard on every side, and said that they 
would stay there and die ere the queen should be taken 
from them. But yet from full in the midst of them all 
she was snatched away by the fairies, and mea wist never 
where she was gone. 

Then was there bitter weeping and woe. The ting 
went into his chamber and swooned on the stones, and 
made such dole and such moan that his life was near spent, 
and there was no help for him. Soon lie called together 
his barons, earls, and other lords of renown, and when they 
were all come, he said ; " Lords, in your presence, I ordain 
my high steward to govern all my kingdom in my stead, 
and to keep my lands withal, for now that I have lost 
my queen, the fairest lady ever born, never again will I 
look upon any woman ! I shall go into the wilderness, 
and dwell henceforth with the wild beasts in the hoary 
woods. And when ye know that my life is spent, then 
make a parliament and choose you a new king ; so do your 
best with all that is mine." 

Then was there weeping in the hall, and great outcry 
among young and old, who could scarce find a word to 
their tongues for sorrow. But they all kneeled down 
together, and prayed him, if it were his will, not to leave 

" Away ! " he said. " It shall be *o." 
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So he forsook bis kingdain, and taking witK him tior 
Itirtle, DQr hood, nor shirt nor other goods, but only a 
pa.lmei'i cloak, and his harp, he passed barefoot and alone 
from th'c gates ; for no man would he allow to go with 
him. 

Ah, but there was weeping and woe, when he that bad 
been their crownSd king went thus poorly out of town ! 

Through wood he passed, and over heath into the 
wilderness, and found nowhere comfort, but ever lived in 
great malease. He that had once worn rich grey fur and 
slept in a bed of purple pall, now lay on the hard htith 
with leaves and grass for his covering. He that had once 
owned castles, towers, rivers, forests and flowery glades, 
now even in frost and snow must make his bed on the moss. 
He that had once seen knights of prowess kneeling before 
him, and ladies as well, now finds naught to his liking 
among the wild 3erpent-kind. He that once had plenty of 
meat and drink and all things dainty, now must daily grub 
and dig to find his fill of roots. In summer, he Uved npon 
■wild fruits and berries but little good ; in winter, he could 
find nothing but roots and grasses and bark. So he con- 
tinued till his body was shrunken for misease, and he was 
all a-cough, and his beard, black and shaggy, was grown 
to his girdle. Lord, who may tell what sorrow this king 
mffered for ten years and more ! 

His harp, wherein was all his joy, he hid in a hollow tree ; 
and when the weather was clear and bright, he look it to 
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him and played at his own will. The sound of hh harping 
shrilled throughout the woods, so that all the wild beasts 
thitwerethefegatheredround him for delight; and all the 
birds that were there came and sat on every briir to hear 
his sweet playing, so much melody was therein. But as 
soon as he ceased to harp no beast would stay near him. 

Often in the hot underntide, he saw the King of Faerie 
with his rout com.e hunting all about him with dun ^ cries 
and horn- blowings, and the barking of hounds. But they 
never took any beast, and never might he know whither 
they went. 

At other times, he would see, as a great host, fully 
armed knights, well turned ten hundred, with fierce, bold 
faces, and with many banners displayed, and each knight 
holding a drawn sword ; but he wist never where they 

And at other times he saw other things, knights and 
Udies come a-daneing, in quaint attire disguised, with 
quaint steps and soft. And they had with tJiem labours " 
and trumpets, and all manner minstrelsy. 

And on a day he saw beside him sixty ladies on horse- 
back, as gentle and jolly ^ as birds on a bough ; and there 
was no man among them. And each bore a falcon on her 
hand, and so they went a-hawking by the river, and found 
good haunts of game — mallard and heron and cormorant. 

ni. ' French jUi, pretty. 
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:, each falcon bote him well and 



" I' faith ! " quoth 
rhat is a fair sport, 



Ab the water-fowl a 
seized his prey. 

When Orfeo saw that he laughei 
he, ■■ I will thither, in God's name 
and I was ever wont to see such w 

He rose and went up to one of the kdies, and beheld bjr 
all marts that it was his own queen, Heurodis. Vcarmngly 
he gazed on her and she on him ; but neither spoke a word 
to other. 

Tears fell from her een when she saw him so poor that 
had been once so rich and high ; but when the other ladies 
beheld him, they made hei tide away, so that she might 
dwell with him no longer. 

" Alas ! " he cried. " Now woe is me ! Why will not 
death slay me i Alas, poor wretch, that I may not die 
after this sight ! Alas, my life endures too long, when I 
may not speak with my queen, nor she with me, one word! 
Why will not ray heart break ! Parjay" quoth he, " tide 
what may betide, I will go the same way that these ladies 
have taken ! 1 reck not of Ufe or death ! " 

Thus saying, he put on his palmer's cloak, and hung his 
harp on fiis back ; and, having good will to go, he spared 
for neither stub nor stone. The ladies rodeintoarock,' and 
he followed after without delay ; and when he had gone 



three miles or m 
as bright as the 



n the rock, he came t( 



ifair 



country, 



' day, smooth and level. 
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d all green, without sign of iiill or dale. In the midst of 
the land he saw a castle, rich and royal and wondrous high. 
All the outermost wal! was clear and shone like crystal, 
and an hundred towers were set about it of quaint fashion 
and stoutly embattled ; and the buttresses rising above 
the dyke were of red gold richly arcKcd, The great hall 
within was adorned with divers animals ; and there were 
wide dwellings all of precious stones. Even the worst 
pillar there was made of burnished gold. 

All that land was ever in light, for whea dark evening 
came the rich stones reflected rays as bright as the noon- 
day sun.' No man might tell or even think of all the 
splendid work there wrought ; and by all marb it seemed 
to be the proud court of Paradise. 

At this castle the ladies dismounted, and Orfeo, follow- 
ing eagerly, knocked at the gate ; whereupon the porter 
was ready, and asked what he would have. 

" Parjay," quoth he, " lo ! I am a minstrel come to com- 
fort your lord with my music, if it be his sweet will." 

The porter undid the gate anon, and let him into the 
castle. He looked about, and saw lying there within the 
wall a crowd of folk that had been brought thither, and 
were thought to be dead but were not,* Some were head- 
less, others without arms, some had wounds through the 
body, some lay mad and bound, some sat armed on horse- 
back, some had been strangled as they ate, some had been 
> Sn note. 
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drowned and others all shrivelled up bj- ftrc. Wives lay 
there ia childbed, some dead and some raving mad ; and 
wonder many lay there right as they were taken by the 
fairies from the world, while they slept at underntide. 
Among them he saw his own wife. Heurodis, asleep under 
an imp-tree, for he knew her by her clothes. 

When he had beheld all these marvels, he went to the 
king's hall wherein stood a splendid canopy, under which 
sat the ting and his fair, sweet queen. Their crowns and 
their garments shone so dazzling bright that he could 
scarce bear to look at them. 

When he had seen all these things, he kneeled before the 
king and said : " O lord, if it be thy will, thou shalt hear 
my minstrelsy." 

" What mat! art thou ? " answered the king. " 1 know 
that noneof my people have sent for thee ; and never since 
I first reigned here, have I found any man so foolhardy 
that he durst come hither to us unless I sent for him." 

" Lord," answered Orfeo, " trow ye, I am but a poor 
minstrel ; and, sir, it is the manner of us to proffer our 
music in many a lord's house where we be unwelcome." ^ 

He sat down before the king, and as he well could, took 
and tuned his merry-sounding harp. And after, he drew 
forth such blissful notes that all the folk in the palace came 
to listen to him and lay down at his feet, so dulcet they 
found his melody. 
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I The king sat full still, and gladly hearkened to the music 
that so enchanted him and his queen ; and when Orfeo 
came to an. end, he said : " Minstrel, melikelh well thy 
glee ! Ask of me whatso thou wilt. Speak now and try 
thj" power, and I will pay thee right royally for thy 



rd Orfeo, " I beseech thee to give me 
; lady bright of face who sleeps beneath the imp- 
Nay," quoth the king, " that will I not ! A sorry 
couple ye would make, for thou an lean and rough and 
black, and she is most lovesome, It were a loathly thing 
to see her in thy company I " 

" O sir," cried Orfeo, " gentle king ! Yet were it a 
thing more loathly to hear a lie fall from thy lips ! So, sir, 
as thou saidst even now, that what I asked for I should 
have, thou must needs keep thy word ! " 

" Since that is so," said the king, " take her by the hand 
and depart. I wish you joy of her ! " 

Orfeo kneeled down and thanked him with all his heart . 
Then holding his wife by the hand, he passed quickly out 
of that place, and away from that people, by the same way 
that he had come. 

So long they journeyed till they arrived at Traciens, his 
own city ; but at first he went no further than the town's 
end. No man knew that it was he, and as a poor minBtrel 
he with his wife took lodging with a beggar but narrowly 
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housed. There he asked tidings of his land, and who 
the kingdom. The beggir in his cot told him every 
how the queen had been stolen «way by fairies ten 
before, »nd how the king had gone into exile, no 
knew where, and how the siewaid governed the land 
many other things. 

On the morrow at noontide, leaving his wife in 
place, and borrowing the beggar's clothes, he took Hs 
on his back and went into the city, so that men i 
behold him. And cirls and bold barons, burgesse; 
UcUes, tan to see. 

" Lo," they said, " such a man ! How long 
h»« ! And look, his beard hangeth to his knee ! ] 
wtthereii tree, he is all shrunken I " 

As he passed alosg the street, he met his stewan 
cried aloud ; " Sir steward, mercy ! I am a hai\ 
httithendom ' — help me now in my distress ! " 

" Come wiih me," uuwered the steward. *' Ina] 
1 have thou thalt A*n, ks cnsj good harper is i^ 
te MM tar hnn oi ay lotd. Sir Orfeo 1 " 1 

la the btQ tKa steward sax with the otbcr laS 
«NM; wdtkcrevRKtru^etcnandtaboarcnand 
tepmuaUdlnv Wluk iLey wen aQ m«king m 
Orfto Md turn nai ud keaAeaed ; and when >I 
^[tiM, 1m took U( kup aftd nscd it shiin, and pUj 
nmnMOMw that ever man twud. AUthepeople 
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■well his music, and the steward lool^d, and s' 
he knew that harp. 

" Minstrel," he said, " as thou hopest to thrive, how 
didst thou obtain this harp ? I prithee, teO me." 

" Lord," quoth he, " as I went through a wilderness in 
a strange land, I found in a hollow a man torn to pieces by 
lions, and wolves gnawing him with their sharp teeth. It 
is well ten years ago," 

" Oh," cried the steward, " now woe is me ! That was 
jay lord. Sir Orfeo, AJis, wretch, what ahiU I do who 
have lost such a lord P Away that ever I was born ! 
Alas, that such scant grace was his, and that he was fore' 
doomed to such a vile death ! " 

With this he fell a-swooning to the ground ; and the 
barons raised him up, and told him how it is that there is 
no help for a man's death. 

Thereupon King Orfeo knew well that his Steward was a 
true roan and loved him as well as he deserved, and stand- 
ing up, he spake as follows : " Lo, now, sir steward, hearken 
to this thing. If I were King Orfeo and had suffered 
bitterly in the wilderness, and had won my queen away 
out of Fairyland, and had brought my sweet lady right 
here to the town's end and left her there with a beggar, 
and were myself come hither to assay thy good will, and 
had found thee thus true, surely thou shouldst never rue 
it, but for love of this love of thine, I should make thee 
long after my day ; but if thou hadst been glad of my 
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death, thou shouldst straightway have been driven into 
erile >. " 

Then »!1 that sat there understood that it was King 
Orfeo himself. And the steward knew him well, and flung 
over the boards,* and fell down at his feet, and » did aB 
the other lord*, and said at once ; " Ye be onr lord, sir, 
and our king ! " 

They rejoiced that he was still lUve, and anon led him 
to his chatnber, and bathed him, and shaved his beard, 
and attired him fittingly a: a king. 

Then in a great pTOcc^sion, atid with all manner 
minstrelsy — Lord, what melody was there ! — they brought 
the queen inlo the town. And all those that saw the king 
and qneen safe and sound, wept for joy. 

Now is King Orfeo crowned anew, and aUo his dim r . 
Queen Hcutodi?. They lived long after, and when their 
time was past, the steward was king. 

And presendy harpers in Britain heard of this marvd, 

and made it into a lay of good likii^, and named it xfter 

King Oifco. It is a pleasant lay and nreet of note. 

Tbas (Mb- Ki»g Orjn mt »f bit tare ; 



We read often, and clerks know well, lays that be made 
for the harp o£ ferly things, some of war and woe, 
and some of joy and mirth, some of treachery and guile 
and adventures that befeU long ago, some of jeats and 
ribaldry, and many of faerie and all thiOgs that men meet 
in their lives, but chiefly, indeed, of love. These lays 
were made in Britain in olden times ; for whenever a king 
heard of any marvel he took his harp and made a lay 
thereof, and gave it name. 

Of these adventures I can tell some, but not all ; and I 
know the story of Le Freinc, which was a strange chance 
that befell in Britain. In English, the name means .Ish, 
and the tale is a fair cnsample of olden days. 

In the West Country dwelled two men, alike rich and 
just-dealing, each with his wedded wife. 

Now the one lady became with child and in due course 
was delivered ; whereupon the knight thanked Almighty 
God, and called a messenger and bade him ; " Haste thee 
to my neighbour with my greetings, and pray that he 
come to me and stand sponsor." 

Accordingly, the messenger went on his way, and found 
the knight at meat in the hall, and greeted htm fair, also 
bis lady and his household. Then he kneeled down and 
bespake the lord : " He bids thee come and for his love be 
sponsor." 
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" Ii lu5 lady Mfely unbound i " 

" Yea, »ir, God be thanked the while '. " 

" And whether a maid-child or a kiuve ? " 

" Two sons, sir — God keep them ! " 

Thereupon the knight was glad, and thanked God 
heaitity, and granted the messenger's errand, and gave 
him a palfrey for his tidings. 

But the lady of the house was a proud and enriotu dame, 
full of falsehood and mockeir, K)achy and scornful,' and 
binerly jealous of any other woman ; and she spake tlieae 
slanderous words : " I wonder, messenger, who gave thy 
lord counsel to send about and tell his shame in every 
place ; for if hit wife hath had two rhiJdren, well may Calk 
know thucby that two Dicn have lain in her bower, and 
that is dishonour to them both ! " * 

The messenger was sore aihained ; and the knight him- 
self was deefJy Texed, and rebuked hia lady for spealdiig 
such slander of any oroman. And all the women who 
heard her cursed her, and besought God in heaven for His 
Soen Holy Names' sake that if ei.er she had cliild, a wane 
adventure m%ht come upon her. 

Soon afiei. it fell o«t that she bencU was with child, and 
when God willed she wts lubaimd and saf^ deJivered. 

But vrhen she knew ^ai liM had two msid-dtDdicn, she 
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n deep trouble. "Alas," she cried, "for this evil 
" hap ! I have given mine own doom ! Evil betides a 
woman who speaks ill of another. I judged iny neighbour 
fal5ely,a.nd this samefoulchanire hath fallen on me! Alas," 
she said, "' that I was born ! I am forlorn witiiout end ! ^ 
Either I must say that two men have kin by me, or that 1 
have slandered my neighbour's wife, or I must — God for- 
bid ! — help to slay mine own child ! One of these three 
evils I must needs say or do ; if I confess that I have had a 
lover, I behe myself, and shall be held light and false of 
tongue by young and old ! I had best take my chance 
—kill the child, and do perunce after ! " 

She called the nurse to her and said : " Make away with 
this babe, and say wherever thou goest, that I had but the 

The nurse answered that she neither could nor would 
do such a thing. 

[Now * the hdy had a noble maiden who had been 
brought up there and fostered for many a year ; and she 
beheld her mistress with this sorry cheer, weeping and 
sighing and crying out " Alas ! " and thought to help her in 
her plight, and said : " Not for anything would 1 grieve 
thus ! I will carry one of the children away, and leave it 
at a convent ; and so shall thou suffer no shame. And 
may who!o findeth the little one, keep it for God's love 
and Our Lady's sake ! "] 
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To this the dame agreed, and straightway wished thM 
She took a rich mantle that her lord had 
brought from Constant! lie,' and lapped the little maid 
and took a ring of fine gold which she knit about 
its right arm with a silken lace, so that whoever found the 
babe might know it came of noble kind. 

[tide, the maiden took the child and stole away. 
All the winter-long night she passed over a wild heath,* 
and through field and forest. The weather was dear and 
the moon shone. Presently, as she waxed weary, she came 
to a wood-side, and there rested a while. 

n after, she heard cocks crowing and dogs bark- 
ing, and going towards the sounds she beheld walls and 
houses a many,andachurchwithafair high steeple. There 
was neither street nor town, but only a convent, the home 
of an order of nuns pledged to serve God, day and night. 
The maid tarried no longer, but hastened to the church 
door, and there kneeled, and weeping said her orison : 
" O Lord Jesus Christ, Thou who hearest the prayers of 
sinful man, accept this gift, and help this blessed innocent 
to be christened, for love of Mary, Thy Mother ! " 

She looked up, and saw close by a fair, tall ash-tree, 
many-branched and hollow of trunk, as they so often are. 
1 she laid the child out of the cold, all happed' 

> Conitaminopli;. In ihc^ Middi<^ Ages, in arigin was ex- 
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n the fur ; and with a!l her heart she blessed 

As it began to dawn, with the birds up and sin^ng on 
the brandies, and acre-men going to the plough, the 
maiden returned again by the way she liad come. 

Presently the abbey-porter bestirred him, and did his 
office in the close ; he rang the bell, lit the tapers, laid 
forth the books, and had all things in readiness. As he 
undid the church door, he saw at once the fur lying in the 
tree. He thought that thieves might have stolen it some- 
where, and then fled and left it behind them ; ao he 
hastened thither, and unfolded it, and found the maid- 
child within. He took it up in his two hands, and 
thanked Christ for His sending. 

Anon he brought it home to his house and gave it to hb 
daughter, bidding her cherish it as she could, for she had 
her own babe at the breast and knew of such matters. She 
ofiercd it milk, and it would none, being nigh dead of the 
cold. But after, she lighted a fire and warmed it well, and 
took it to her bosom, and presently laid it to sleep com- 
fortably. 

Now when Mass was done, the porter went to the 
abbess, and said : " Madam, what counsel have ye for this 
thing I To-day right in the morning, soon after prime, I 
found a little maid-child in the hollow ash-tree, with a fur 
wrapped about her and a ring of gold tied to her arm ; and 
iow she came there \ know not," 
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At this the abbess wondeTed, and said : " Go at once and. 
fetch her hither, I pray thee. She is welcome to God and 
to me ; and I wiU do for lier what I can, and say that she is 
my kinswoman." 

Thereupon the porter fetched the child, together with 
the mantle and the ring. And the abbess sent for a priest 
to christen her at the foni-stone. And because she was 
foundinanash-ireejshe was calledfwnf, for /"«inf means 
ash in the language of Britain.^ 

This Freine throve from year to year, and men supposed 
that she was niece to the abbess, who gave her leaching and 
protection. By the time that she was twelve years old, she 
was the fairest maid in all England ; and being then of an 
age to understand, she asked the abbess who were her tins- 
folk, father and mother, sister or brother. The abbess 
would not deny her, but revealed how she was found, and 
gave her the mantle and the ring, bidding her cherish 
them. And so she did as long as she Kved. 

Now in that country lived a rich knight, lord of many 
lands, proud, young and gay, and still unwedded. He 
was a strong man, of great renown ; and his name was Sir 
Guroun. Hearing this maiden so praised, he said that 
he would see her ; and forthwith made him ready and 
rode thither gaily, bidding his man give out that he was 
on his way to a tournament. 

The abbess and all the nuns greeted him fair in the 
> It ii r»llj Fiencb, not Welih or Breton. 
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guest-hall ; and the damsel Freine, so aweet and gracious 
of her words, spoke with him courteouslyjis she well could. 
And 30 he set before himself her beauty, her grace, her 
lovesome eyes and her fair countenance, that he began 
straightway to love her, and to cast about in his mind how 
he might have her for his mistress. He thought : " If I 
come here more than I have done, the abbess will suspect 
guile, and will shortly send her away." So he devised 
another plan, which was to be a brother of that religion. 
" Madam," he said to the abbess, " I admire godliness so 
greatly that 1 would give both lands and rents to become a 
lay brother ; and ye shall fare ever the belter for granting 
me entertainment." With a few words they were at one, 
and he made ready to depart, and rode away. 

After that he came often, both day and night, to speak 
with that sweet maiden, so that in the end, by reason of 
his fair promises and his flattery, she granted him his will. 

" Sweetheart," he said, " thou must leave the abbess, 
thine aunt, and come with me, for I am rich and of great 
power. Thou shalt find it better there than here ! " 

The maiden trusted him and consented, and stole away, 
taking naught with her save her mantle and her ring. 
When the abbess found that Freine was gone, she mourned 
her loss heavily and bemoaned the maiden's (ate, but 
gained nothing thereby. 

Now Freine lived with the Imight in his castle long 
lime, and all his household loved her wclL She cared for 
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" Yes, madam, right willingly." 

And thereupon the lady studied it long, knowing it ai 
well 39 she knew the mmtle ; and when she perceived that 
Freine was her djughter, she could hide it no further, 
but said : " Dear heart, thou art my child 1 " 

For sheer pity she swooned ; but presently she recovered 
and sent for her husband. And when he came thither, 
greatly astonished, she kneeled before him and entreated 

And when he had granted this, though he knew not 
what she meant, she said : " My lord, long ago 1 fooliihly 
slandered a neighbour of mine because of her twin- 
children. And all the while 1 was speaking to mine own 
hurt, for afterwards, of a truth, I had twin-daughters. 
But the one child I put away and had left at a convent, and 
with her your silt mantle and the ring that ye gave me as a 
love-token. But now I may hide it no more, for here I 
have found our dear daughter whom through my folly I 
jiad lost ! This is she, this fair and modest damsel whom 
the knight loved that hath wedded her sister." 

Said the baron : " Never in my life before have I been 
«jgl.d!" 

And when he had kissed Wis daughter, he went for the 
archbishop and the young knight and brought them 
thither, repeating to them all that talc. And when 
Guroun heard this, he rejoiced as never before in all 
his days. 
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On the morrow, the marriage with Le Codec was un- 
done ; and the young Inight was married to her aister, to 
whom their father gave a share in his heritage. 

Then they made a feast so splendid that even a rich roan 
might well grudge what was spent upon it. And presently 
Le Codre returned with her parents to their domain, and 
soon after was well bestowed in marriage. 

When this adventure became known, it was made into a 
ly, and for the lady's sate called Lai U Freine.] 
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In the brave days of King Arthur, who held England in 
good laws, there befell a wondrous adventure, whereof 
was made a lay that was called Launfal, and is yet — will 
ye hearken to it f 

For some time King Arthur sojourned at Catlisle ' with 
great mirth and disport, he and his goodly knights of the 
Round Table,' Sir Pcrcival and Sir Gawayn, Sir Gaheris 
and Sit Agravaync, and Lancelot du Lake, Sir Kay and Sir 
Iwayn, a good fighting-man to undertake battles. King 
Ban-Booghc and King Bos of wide fame, Sir Galafrc, and 
Sir Launfal of whom is this tale. 

For many a year he had dwelled a bachelor at Arthur's 
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though she had 



rich and poor aliie, and lived right 
been his wedded wife. 

But after a time, his knighta came and apokt 
and Holy Church commanded him to forsake his 
and marry some lord's daughter. They said it were more 
seemly to gel an heir in wedlock than to lead this life with 
one of whose kindred he knew nothing, and they added 
iurtlier : " Here beside is a knight whose lovely daughter 
take her to wife." And he was 
t last consented. 
;ady, and they were troth-plight. 
15 signed that 
ne father and 
; God 



shall have his heritage ; 
right loth to do so, but ai 

The deed w: 
Alas, that he knew not e 
she and his mistress were tw 
mother were they born, but none knew this 

The new bride, whose name was Le Codre,' was arrayed 
and brought home to the lord's hall. Her father and 
mother and many more came with her, and also the bishop 
of thai land to do the spousing.^ 

[The marriage feast was held with great splendour and 
rejoicing. All the while, Freinc was in the chamber and 
gave no sign of grief or of anger. Sweetly and deftly she 
servedthelady, so that all the guests heldher demeanour in 
great marvel. Her own mother, watching, commended 

> Hazel. 

» Here the MS, braaki ofT, The lale U finished from the 
Tcnlon of Marie it France, not from Weber'a reconttruetlan. 
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her in secret, and loved her, and thought that if she had 
known what manner of woman this was, not for her own 
daughter's sake would she have parted her (rom her lord. 

At night the damsel went to prepare the marriage-bed ; 
but she thought the coverlet poor, ill-beseeming so fair 
a bride, and ahe ran quickly to her own coffer and took 
out her own rich mantle to lay upon the bed, in honour 
of her lord. 

And presently the bride and her mother came into the 
room, and the dame beheld that mantle, which was like 
none other that she had seen, save only the one in which 
she had wrapped the little daughter that she had put away. 
All her heart trembled as she sent for the chamberlain and 
asked him whose it was. 

" Lady," he said, " know that the damsel here hath 
brought it to lay upon the bed because it seemed to her 
ill set out. It is her own, I trow." 

Then the lady sent lor her, and she came with humble 
cheer. 

" Dear child," said the lady, " hide nothing from me. 
Where got you this mantle of fair silk f Who gave it you ? 
Tell me the truth." 

" Madam," she said, " the abbess, mine aunt, who 
fostered me, gave it me, bidding me keep it well, for, 
together with a ring, it was left with me by those who 
put me away to be nurtured." 

" Dear, may I see the ring i " 
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aoswei, then he said 
here, and even now 
Unle Britain," ' 

Launfal turned himself about and laughed scorniull/, 
and said to his knights twain ; " Now ye may see of what 
worth )9 Hrvice under a lord of small degree, and how he 
may be fain of it ! " 

Therewith he began to ride away, but the mayor begged 
him to tarry, and spoke in this wise : " Sir, on the orchard, 
side is a chamber where ye may dwell with comfort and 
honour, if ye will." 

So Launfal presently alighted, and he and hia two 
knights sojouraed tliere together ; but so savagely he made 
onslaught on his goods that he fell into great debt, right ia 
the first year. 

Til us it happened that at Pentecost, that time when the 
Holy Ghost descended npon mankind. Sir Hugh and Sir 
John took their leave of Sir Launfal. 

■' Sir," they said, " our robes are all ra^ed, and your 
treasure is done, and we go hence in evil estate." 

Then said launfal to his noble knights : " For the love 
of Almighty God, tell no man how poor 1 am ! " And 
thoy answered that they would not betray him to win all 
this vrorld, and vnth that they left him. 

They went together to Glastonbury.^ where King 

Arthur was at that time, Seeing his gentle kinsmen, he 

1 Briiiany. » See note. 
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came fortli to meet them, all as they were, in the same 
robes, now worn and ragged, in which they had gone away. 
Then said the cruel Queen Guinevere : " How fares the 
proud Launfal 1 Can he still wield his weapons ? " 

" Yea, madam," said lie knigiits. " He fares as well as 
any man, else God forfend ! " And then they told to 
K-ing Artliur and Queen Guinevere much that was worthy 
and honourable of Launfal, and said : " He loved us so 
much that he would have kept us at his will evermore. 
But it happened tliat he went a-hunting in the grey woods 
on a rainy day ; and ao we wore our old clothes and came 
away just as we were." 

Now King Arthur was glad that Launfal prospered, but 

the queen was sorely vcsed, for with all her heart she 

wished him, day and night, in pains that should grow ever 

the greater. 

I Upon the feast of Trinity, a stately banquet was held in 

^^V_ Caerleon. Earls, barons, and ladies of that country, and 

^^Bi'tniTgesses of the city, both young and old, came thither to 

^^^P- that assembly ; but Launfal was not bidden, because he 

^^^ was poor and men spoke little of him. 

When the mayor had set off to the feast, came his 
daughter to Launfal, and asked if he would dine with her 
in hall that day. 

" Nay, damsel," said he, " 1 have no heart to dine, 
I These three days past I have neither eaten not drunk 

^^^^b«ause of my poverty. To-day I would have gone to 
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church, but lacked hosen and ahoon, clean shirt and 
breeches, and for default of clothing might not throng in 
with the people— what wonder ii I am sad i But one 
thing, damsel, 1 pray thee, lend me saddle and bridle that 
I may ride awhile this morning in a glade outside the city, 
and ao comfort mc." 

He made ready his horse, without knave or other squire ; 
»nd he rode so carelessly that his beast slipped and fell in 
the fen ; whereupon he was a mark of scorn to all that 
stood about him far and near. Again he mounted, and to 
make an end of mockery spurred away to the weat. 

The weather was hot that morning-tide, so he dis- 
mounted in the shade of a fair forest, and, folding his 
mantle together, sat down to rest under a tree where 
it liked him. 

As he sat there, full sorrowful, he beheld two gentle 
maidens coming out of the hoar woods. Their Idrtlet 
were of Indian sendal,' laced small and pretty and trim — 
no gayer ladies might be ! Their mantles were of greea 
velvet, embroidered featly in gold, and furred with grey 
gri/.* Their heads were garlanded, each with a gay 
coronal of sixty gems and more. Their faces were aa 
while as snow on thedowns,^and they had brown eyes and 
rosy cheeks— 1 never saw their like ! The one bare a gold 
basin, the other a fine milk-white towel of good, rich silk. 

> Some kind of illk. 

' Some grey (ur noi dearly Idetilifinl, ' See note. 
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Their kerchiefs weie brightly arrayed with splendid gold 
thread. 

Launfiil sighed as they came to him over the heath ; 
but in courteous wise he went towards them and greeted 
them tindly. 

" God be with you, damsels," he said ; and they in turn 
to him : " Sir knight, hail to thee I Our lady. Dame 
Tryamour,^ bade thee come and speak with her, if it be 
thy will, nor tarry here longer." 

This Launfal quickly granted the flower-white maidens 
with all courtesy, and went with them until they were 
come to a pavilion in the forest, gaily painted and of 
great splendour. It was wrought, forsooth, of Saracen 
work,* and the pommels * were all of crystal. Upon the 
top stood an eagle of fine burnished gold set with rich 
enamel ; its eyes were carbuncles ' and shone by night as 
brightly as the moon that sheds her rays over all. Neither 
Aleiandcr the conqueror, nor King Arthur in all his 
glory, had ever such a jewel ! 

In the pavilion he found Dame Tryamour, daughter of 
01yroun,> king of all the fairies of the Occident, far and 
near, and a man of much might. 

There was a splendid bed covered with dark purple, 
seemly to look upon ; and therein lay lovesomely that 
gentle lady who had sent for Launfal. For heat she had 

' See note. ' Ornament" in the shape of balli. 



^^ » See noie on f/w,. 
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o her girdle ; and as she lay 
a lily in May, or snow that 
snoweth in the winter-tide— never had he seen a damsel so 
debonairc. The red rose, new-blown, would have paled 
against her blushes ; and I do assure you that her hair 
shone like threads of gold. Of her attire no man could 
teU, nor even thint of it clearly in his mind ! 

" Launfal," she said, " dear heart, I have left all my 
joy, sweeting, for love of thee ! There is no man in 
Christendom, neither king nor emperor, that I love so 
well as thee ! " 

I.aunfal looked at that sweet flower and kissed her, and 
all hill love went out to her. Sitting down by her side, 
he said : " Sweetheart, whatsoever befall, I am at thy 

" Gentle knight," ihe said, " and kind, I know thy 
estate from first to last, so be not ashamed before me ! If 
ihon wilt love me truly, and for me forsake all women, I 
will make thee rich. I will give thee a purse of silk and 
clear gold, with three fairy images thereon ; and as often 
»i thou dofit put thy hand into it, in whatsoever place thou 
be, thou shah find therein a markofgold.^ Also, I give thee 
Blaunchard, my loyal steed, and Gyfre, mine own knave ; 
and of my arms thou shalt have a small banner with three 
painted ermines. In war or in tournament, no knight's 
blow shall hurt ihee, so well shall I thee save 1 " 

> About thirteen >hUling> ind faurpence. 
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" Gramercy, sweet one," answered the gentle knight. 

Notliing could please me more ! " 

The damsel then arose and bade her maidens bring cleat 
water for her hands : and it was straightway done. 

The cloth was laid, the board spread, and they went to 
supper. Meat and drink they had at their will, spiced 
wine, claret and rhenish — else were ii great wonder ! 

When they had supped, and the day was gone, they 
passed the night together ; and when it was the dawn of 
another morrow, she bade him rise anon. 

" Gentle sir knight," said she, " if thou wilt ever speak 
with me in any wise, go to some secret place, and I will 
come to thee as still as any stone, so that no man alive shall 
see me. But of one thing 1 warn thee, thou must never 
boast of me for any reason whatever, else hast thou lost 
my love." 

Then was Launfal so blithe that he could not have told 
any man his joy ; and he kissed her often and enough, as 
he took his leave. 

Gyfre brought him hia steed, and so he sprang into 
the saddle and rode home to Caerleon, still in his poor 
garments. In his heart he was content ; and ail the 
morning he held him quiet in his chamber. 

There came riding through the city ten well-harnessed 
men on sumpter horses, some with silver, some with gold, 
some with splendid garments and bright armour, which 
they brought as pfts to Sir Launfal ; and they asked 
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where abode that knight. The young men were dad ia 
Indian iilk, and Gyfre rode behind on the flower-white 
hone, Bbunchard. 

Then said a boy standing in the market-place : " How' 
far arc alt these things going i Tell us, par amour." 

And Gyfre answered ; " They are sent as a present to Sir 
Launfal, who hath been living in great poverty." 

" He is but a poor fellow," said the boy. " What 
reckt of him i He dwells at the mayor's house." 

There then they dismounted, and gave the noble kni^t 
■uch things as were i!ent him. 

When the mayor saw all that richness and Sir Lannfal'l 
^reat estate, he held himself in evil plight, and said : * 
for charity, eat with me in hall to-day. Yesterday I had 
meant that wc should be at the feast together and have 
Joy and mirth, but erst thou wert gone," 

" God reward thee. Sir Mayor," answered Launfal 
" while 1 was in my poverty thou didst never bid me ii 
diivncr, and now have I more gold and fee sent me by my 
friend) than belongs to thee and thine I " And the mayor 
went away (or very shame. 

I.ltinfal now clad himself in purple furred with white 
ermine: and Gyfre returned in full, according to tally and 
Ki>r(s all thm lii> master had borrowed beforerimei. 

He held ftr«at (easts, fed fifty poor guests who 
in miifortune. bought fifty strong steeds, gave fifty rich 
It«ra<Hii to kni^ts and squires, rewarded fift]r nu 
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ftUgion, delivered fifty poor prisoners and made them quit 
and free, clothed fifty jesters, and did honour to many 
men, in countries far and near. 

And at last the lords of Caerleon let cry a tournament in 
the town for love of Sir Launfal, and for Blaunchard his 
good steed, to know how he that was so well endued 
should prosper. 

And when the day was come for which the jousting had 
been set, the lords of the castle rode out anon, all in a row, 
to the sound of trumpets. The tournament began, and 
every knight laid good blows on every other, alike with 
maces and with swords. Men might behold some steeds 
won and some lost, and knights wonder wroth. Never 
was held better tournament since the Round Table first 
was ordained, I dare well say. 

Many a lord of Caerleon that day was overborne. The 
mighty constable himself would no longer abide, but rode 
up to Launfal and smote at him, and so Launfal in turn ; 
and they fought with stern, grim strokes on each side 
until Launfal had the advantage and bore that other to the 
ground ; and when he was down Gyfre leaped into his 
saddle and rode away. 

When the Earl of Chester ^ saw that, he was near mad in 
his heart for wrath ; and riding up to Sir Launfal, he 
smote him on his helmet so that his crest flew away — 
90 says the French tale. But Launfal was so strong 
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dut he onljr dinniciaBied, und bore iIk eul d 
dntt. 

71x31 a {Tcat loni of Wdsk kniglits cune iboat lan*~-l 
knoir aot bow many ; and nicii mi^t tee sUddi nten. 
qxan tplh and qiiiniered, bebiiid and eke bebsie. By. 
I.aM!fal and hi* need manj a kaq^ vcnhr was borne tn 
Ac growuL So the pnxt oi the uwner was given ta 
TjMifal dm dar, witboot ouh-taliiic- 

Aftcfwardt he rode mto OKriecxt, to the majors hon 
a k»d with him ; and there he held a ncK feut ai 
^pleofd that lasted a fonnight. EadbaadbaKnaxinai 

csetseeni^mtkhaBandseTTedrofa%. Aaderct;^ 
da^tt aaght cme Donie TirasMur to LannfaFs chamb 
■■d nene that ercr were dtoe t«w her, sn« Qffct a; 
bkrd. 

Now there was I kaigfat in Loolwdjr > railed Sir Valen- 
tine, who had great atrj of Laiinfal, foe he had I 
tft^otiam, thai hecxMld joNst well and wis a m: 
^^a. Sir Valamne UnseU was woadcr som^ I 
tfaeen feet t^ ; and be Ut al a-tue to tih or 

WKi wss, So, sitting t| 
Ins hd, he oiled ft acnenger, and bade him go to ft 
•D the kni^ who was held of inch pnmesa :" S^ « 
Au for Ion at his lad^, il sbe be gentle, oxinemu, fra 
< nnd kind, be cane n toacaer wtlk mt to beep has h 
e hnn Us n 
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it forth at his lord's hidding. He 
fed the wind at his will, and when he was come over the 
water, he toolt his way to Launfal, and greeted him with 
peaceable words, and said : " Sir ! ray lord. Sir Valentine, 
a noble warrior and quaint of device, hath sent me to 
thee, and prays thee ior thy lady's sake to joust with him." 

Now Launfal laughed quietly, and answered that by 
his gentlehood, he would joust with Sir Valentine that 
day fortnight. And he gave the messenger for his tidings 
a noble courser, a ting, and a robe of striped cloth.' 

He toot leave of Tryamour — ^(or that bright lady was 
even then in his chamber ; and when he kissed her, she 
said : " Dread thee nothing, gentle sir knight, for thou 
shale overcome him on that day." 

Naught would he take with him save Blaunchard, his 
steed, and of all his meiny, only Gyfre, his knave. Then 
he went on board ship with a fair wind, and crossed the 
salt flood to Lombardy. And when he was come over 
the water, he went to the city of Atalye,' where the jousts 
wete to be held. 

There Valentine awaited him vnth a great iiost ; but 
Launfal, with his little company, soon stopped his boast- 
ing ; for when he was geared with helm and spear and 
ibield, and mounted on Blaunchard, his Ught -footed steed, 

See note. 
I Chaucer'a Salaljii — ancient AttaUia, now Adalia or Sati- 
(T). But thii i* a leipon in Aiia Minor. 
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1 sent him a Icttei that he should come to court at 
St. John's Mags ; ^ and since he was so given to largess, 
that he should again be steward in the hall, and should 
direct the great feast that would be held on that day, for 
earls and barons bold, and lordlngs of every degree. So 
he took leave of Tryamour, to go and govern the king's 

There he found much mirth and state, and ladies bright 
in bower, and a great company of knights. Forty days 
lasted the feast right royally ; and at the end of that time 
the lords took leave to wend, each his own way. 

Alter meat, Sir Gawayn, Sir Gaheris, and AgtaKayne 
went with Sir Launfal to dance on the green beneath the 
tower where the queen lay, with sisty maidens and more. 
Launfal, who was loved the best of ail for his largess, was 
set to lead the dance ; and the queen leaned forth and 
watched them. 

" There is Launfal dancing," she said, " that man of 
bounty ! I will go down to him. He is the fairest 
bachelor among all the knights I see. He never had a 
wife ; so, tide me good or ill, I will go about to learn his 
disposition, for I love him as ray life ! " 

She took with her a company of live and sixty ladies, the 
fairest ahe could gather ; and in orderly throng they ' 
passed down to disport them with the knights. 

The queen herself went to the foremost end,' between 

' June tilt. ■ The head of tha dance. 
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LiuRfal and Gaarapi At cettneooi ; an^ foUowing het 
enumple, bw ladies wcai aQ to tile pan in the dance ; 
and indeed it was a iair aght to tee them at it, always a 
lady and 1 knight togeih«. 

When the dance grew slack, the queen took Launfal 
wide, ajid spoke in this manner : " Sit knight, of a truth I 
have cherithcd thee in my heart these seven years ; and 
c«rt», 1 die for very love of thee, Launfal, dear friend ! " 

" By God th»t ruleth all," he answered gently, " 1 will 
never turn traitor, night or day ! "' 

" Fie on thee, cowurd ! " then she cried. " Thoo art 
worth no more than hanging, high and stiff ! That thou 
hilt ever been born, or livest now, 'tia pity, for thou West 
no woniiin, and no woman thee 1 Thou wert bettsr 
forlorn ! " 

At thi* the knight waa bitterly ashamed, and could not 
lotbc^r lo itpe«l(, but said to the queen ; " A fainrr woman 
thun tliou did)t ever lay eyes upon I have loved these 
•oven year* and more ! Her loatfatiest maiden, beyond a 
doubt, might belter b< a queen than thou at thy best ! " 

'l'h»t#upcin ihp queen was mightily wroth. She 
)|4ili<i«<,l hrt maiden!, and they went back together aoon. 

Up iulK kar lUXMf. 

'l'h»(» th« «<ok K> her b«i, tick with rage, and twore, as 
Om ht't'v.l Ml ihriw, K> ihouM the be avenged ott Launfal 
tk«\ i)m> UaJ thvuiti ring with tc in dve days' rime ! 

W'I|*U t«i<«i| (V'thut caBwfrom hunting, blithe and gay. 
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ind went to his chamber, Etraightway tJie queen cried out 
to [lim : " Save I be avenged I shall die '. My heart will 
break in three ! ' I spoke to Launfal in mirth, and lie 
besought me, to my shame, to be his mistress ! And of one 
of his lemans he made this boast that the loathliest maid 
she had might well be queen above me ! " 

The king in great wrath swore by God that Launfal 
should be slain ; and he sent doughty knights to bring 
him to be hanged and drawn. 

While they sought him he was gone to his chamber to 
seek comfort with his love ; but she, as she had warned 
him erst, was lost to him and would not come. 

Then was Launfal right sorrowful. He looked in the 
purse that had furnished him with spending whenever he 
had need ; but it was empty, sooth to say. And Gyfre 
had ridden away on Blauncliard his steed. All that he had 
gained was melted like snow in the sun ; his armour that 
had been flower-white was now black of hue. Then he 

'• Alas, how shall I live without thee, sweetheart Trya- 
mour ? All my joy is done ; and, worst of all, I have lost 
thee, lovesome lady ! " 

Thereupon he beat his head and body, and cursed the 
mouththat had uttered those foolish words; and for trouble 
and sore grief, at that time, he fell swooning to the ground. 

But straightway came four knights, who bound him and 
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n was he in double 



led him befote King Arthur ; and thi 
woe. 

" Vile and attainted traitor ! " cried the king. " Why 
didst thou make such boasting that thy teman's loathliest 
maid was fairer than my queen f That was a foul lie ! 
And before, thou didst beseech her to be thy mistress, 
which was a misproud ' liking ! " 

With eager mood the knight answered as he stood before 
the king, the queen looking on : " As I am a manj I 
never besought her to folly ; but she said that I was 
naught, and that no woman loved me, or gave me her 
company ; and I answered her that my lady's loathliest 
maid was better worthy to be queen. And certes, lords, 
this is true ! Therefore 1 am ready to abide what the 
court shall deem." 

Twelve knights * \vcre set to write down all that passed. 
And they that took up the quest, knowing the queen's ill 
fame, that she had never forsaken to have lovers besides 
her own lord, said that it was all long of * the queen and 
not of Launfal, and that they would clear him if he could 
bring the lady of whom he made such boasting, and if her 
maidens were iairer-faced than the queen, he should be 
heldatrueraanjliut if hecouldnot show his irastress, they 
agreed that he should be hanged like a thief. And so they 
proffered him to bring his sweetheart or lose Us head. 

' Presumpluooj. » Some form of trial by jury. 

• Becauie of. 
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Then the queen spoke ; " If he bring one fairer than 
[ am, put out my two grey eyes ! " 

The wager was taken in hand, and two noble knights, 
Sir Percival and Sir Gawayn, stood as sureties for Launfal 
until a certain day, which was after a twelvemonth and 
a fortnight ; and within this time he must show his 
lady. 

Now the good knight Sir LaunEal wrung his hands in 
sorrow and care, and would gladly have foregone his Ufe 
and hia head together ; and every man grieved that Vnew 
his evil case. 

The certain day drew near, and his sureties brought 
him before the king, who marked him well and bade him 
show his lady. And he said that he was right sorrowful, 
but he might not do so. 

Then the king commanded his barons to give judgment 
and condemn him to be slain ; but the Earl of Cornwall,' 
who was with them at that council, said; " We will not do 
so ! It were great shame to condemn that noble knight ! 
Therefore, lords, do by my counsel : we will lead the king 
another way, and Launfal shall flee out of the land." 

And as the barons stood thus speaking, they saw ten 
lovely maidens come a-riding ; they deemed them so fair 
and bright as that the loathliest one might have been their 

Then said Gawayn, the knight courteous; " I^aunfal, 
' See aste. 
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brother, dread thee no whit ! Here comes ihv gentle 
lady." 

But Launfal ansrt-ered : " Gawayn, dear friend, verily, 
not one of these is my sweetheart." 

They went right to the castle, and dismounted at the 
gate ; >nd, going up to King Arthur, bade him make ready 
at once a fair chamber for their lady, who was of blood 
royal. 

" Who is your mistress f " asked Arthur. 

" Ye shall soon know," answered the maid, " for she 
comes riding here." 

Then the king gave command that the fairejt chamber 
in his palace should be prepared for her. 

Bat straightway he sent to his barons to give iudgment 

on that proud traitor. Anon they answered : " Once we 

t have seen the bright maidens we ^hall not abide long.*' 

I And again, to please their lord the king, they sent a new 

tale, that some condemned him while others made him 

quit and clear — bold enough was their talking ! 

PtKenily, as thcj- ivcrc about to judge him, they saw 
ten other lovely maids, fairer to behold than the firet 
Ka. They came a-riding on gav Spanish mules, with 
saddles and bridles of Cha mpagne. and reins that gleamed 
brightly : and they were clothed all in atrire of simtte.i 
L And ereiy nun dMte had great de^cc to see their gay 
h. 

> A «tta4ifc* *ak. 
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Tlien said Gawayn the courteous: " Launfal, here 
comes thy lady to bring tKee release." 

But Launfal answered drearily, and said : " Alas, I find 
her not in alt that throng ! " 

They rode forth on to the palace, and dismounted at the 
high dais before King Arthur. After greeting the king 
and queen, one maid spoke these words ; " Have thy hall 
decked, and the walls covered with rich cloths and hang- 
ings, against the coming of my lady Ttyamour." 

" By our Lord, the Saviour," answered the king 
straightway, " welcome, ye maidens sheen ! " 

He commanded Lancelot du Lake to bring thero, with 
mirth and much honour, to the same clumber wherein 
their sisters were. 

But the queen, suspecting guile, that Launfal would 
soon be quit and clear through the coming of his lady, said 
anon to King .Arthur : 

" Sir, it thou wett courteous or didst love thine own 
honour, I should now be avenged on that traitor, who 
hath changed all my cheer ! Thou shouldst not spare 
Launfal, for thy barons but lead thee on to thine own 
nndoing ! " 

But even as she spolte, they all saw a gay damsel come 
riding alone on a comely white palfrey ; she was as gentle 
and pretty aa a bird on the bough, and in all ways fair 
enough to dwell in any house of mortal man. She was as 
meet as the briar-blossom, with grey eyes that shone with 
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a lovely cheer in ker bright face. She was like the red rose 
on its stem, and her hair gleamed like threads of gold under 
her golden crown set with dazzling gems. Her graceful, 
slender body was attired in purple sUk, her mantle furred 
with white ermine, turned back all pretty and fine. Her 
saddle was goodly ; the housings were all of green veWet, 
painted with imagery, and bordered with nothing less 
than gold bells ; and in the peaks, before and behind, were 
set two brilliant stones of the Indies, while the pectoral* of 
her palftey, gay and strongly made, was worth the best 
kingdom in Lombard y. 

Her palfrey came on a soft pace that men might see her. 
On her hand she bore a gerfalcon ; and by her side, as she 
rode through Caerleon, ran two white greyhounds with, 
golden collars. 

When Launfal saw that lady, at once he cried aloud to 
all the folk, both young and old ; " Here comes my sweet 
mistress ! An she would, she might free me from my 
troubles ! " 

She rode forth into the hall, where was the queen with 
her ladies, and also King Arthur. Her own maidens came 
to take her stirrup ; and then she doffed her mantle on the 
floor, that men might see her the better, and went straight 
up to the king, who gave her courteous greeting, and she 
him with pleasant words. 

Up stood the queen and her ladies, the better to behold 
' Trapping) in front of ibe fartait. 
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• stood straight and comely ; and 
as dull as is the moon against the 



c hither for o 



' her all about, and how 
by her side they w 
sun. in daylight. 

To King Arthur she said ; " Sir, I c 
thing — to acquit the knight Launfai, Never at any 
time did he the folly of seeking the queen's love ; but, 
Sir King, she besought him to be her gallant ; and he 
answered her and said that hia lady's loathliest maid was 
fairer than she." 

Said the king without oath : " All may see that it is true ; 
ye are the fairer." 

Thereupon Dame Tryamour went up to the queen, and 
blew upon her such a breath that she never had her sight 
again. 

Anon the lady leaped on her palfrey, and bade them all 
good-day. .^nd even then came Gytre out of the forest 
with Launfal's steed, which he straightway brought up to 
his lord's side. Forthwith Lannfal sprang to horse, and 
followed his mistress as, vrith her maidens, she returned 
with pride and joy the way she had come, onward through 
Caerleon to the beautiful isle called Olyroun,' 

And every year, upon a certain day, men may yet see 
Launfai, and hear the neighing of his steed. He thai 
is bent upon a course or two, to keep his armour from 
rusting, in tournament oi in battle, may there tilt with 
Sir launfai. 
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TThw wm this inight of the Round Table taken into the 
Faerie, and after seen of no man in this land. 
Thomas Cbtster made this taU 
Of Sir Launfal. ttiithaut fail. 

Good of chivalry. 
"Jetus that is HcavetCs King, 
Give us all Hii dear blessing 
And His Mother Marie / 

THE EARL OF TOULOUSE 

Jesus Christ in Trinity, 
Only God and Persons Three, 

Grant us well to speed. 
And give «s grace so to da. 
That we may come Thy bliss unto. 

On Rood as Thou didsl bleed f 
Lief lords, I shall you tell 
0/ a tale that sometime fell. 

In a land unknown, indeed ; 
Tioti) a lady had great mischief. 
How she recovered from that grief — 

/ pray you, give goad heed. 

There was once in Alraayne ' an emperor of gri 
called Sir Dioclpian,* a bold man and stout, and 
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all Christendom, 30 strong was he in battle. He had dii' 
herited many a man, and wiclicdly won their possessions 
by force of acms, till it befell on a day that war awakened 
between him and 1 knight called Sir Barnard, Earl of 
Toulouse. With him the empetor had dealt hardly, and 
had bereft hira of three hundred pounds' worth of land ; 
thereupon, 9ore aggrieved, and himself a strong, hardy 
man, upon seeing how he was wronged and other men alw. 
he prepared for battle, and, passing into the emperor's 
lands, began to burn and slay. 

Now this empcior had to wife the fairest woman that 
ever hved save the Blessed Mary herself. And she was 
also bountiful ever in almsgiving, and as true a lady, 
it was well known, as she was fair. Sh<; said to the 
emperor : " My dear lord, I prithee, give the earl his 
right ! " 

" Dame," he answered, " let be, for thou shah never see 
the day, as long as I can ride, that he shall have his land 
again ! As I am a true knight, I will break his skull ! He 
wars fast in my country, but I shall be ready against him 
within a fortnight." 

He sent about everywhere that men should arm them 
to fight the earl ; and he let cry on all sides throughout his 
land, far and near, in field and town, that every man who 
could bear weapons, sword, arbalest,' shield, and spear, 
should be ready boun.* And the earl, for hia part. 



' 8trong-h< 

L 



' Nortlief n for tiaJy. 
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had fmty Uiousind and more, with spean uid brown 

A day was sci for battle, lod when they met together 
in the field many » ctown waa cracked. The emperor had 
leven banalions, and to them he spoke tternly, Mying 
" A) I hope to thrive, be ye now ready for to fight, G< 
and beat ihcm down utterly, and spare none. Look that 
no man be ransomed for gold or fee, but tla;^ them all 
with sword and knife ! " 

For all his boasting, he failed when the earl met lum' 
manly in the field with good strokes. The^ upreared 
battle on every lide, boldly riding together with shield 
and many a spear. They laid on like madmen, with 
mighty iwords and axes, and made a noise full hidi 
Shields and shafts were splintered, and heads were cracked 
through their helmets, and many a hauberk torn. The 
earl himself, doughty in battle, drew an aie, and slew 
an hundred men that day. Many a steed was pierced 
through, and many a bold baron lay burling * in his 
blood. And so much blood was spilled that the 6eld wa< 
swamped as it had been ftood-lirae. Many a wife might, 
after that, sit and weep that was wont to sleep softly ; and; 
many a bold knight, once wild and fierce, lay there dead 
and now worthless. 

The Earl of Toulouse won the field. The emperor 
■aw this, and fled full fast to a castle there beside, fain 



' An O. E. epithet for iwords. 



■ Bubbling. 
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hide hia head, and with him three earls. No more, for- 
looth, escaped that day, but all were slain or talten — it 
might not be otherwise. The earl followed the chase 
until night ; and then thanked God that sits in Trinity for 
the grace He had shown. On the emperor's side in that 
battle were slain sixty thousand men, and three hundred 
and (if ty great lords were taten, with wounds grimly wide; 
while the earl lost but twenty, (o boldly did they fight, and 
guch grace did God grant them that the false quarrel 
should come to an ill ending, in spite of all that might 
betide. 

Now the emperor was bitterly grieved at the loss of his 
men and land, and sighed heavily, and swore by Him that 
died on the Rood, not to touch meat or drint til! he 
should be avenged. But the empress said : " Good my 
lord, it is better ye should make peace for aught that 
1 can see. By God, methinks it is a great peril to be 
against the right ! " 

" Dame," said the emperor, " I have much dishonour, 
and my heart is sore ! Mine earls are slain and brought to 
their ending, and I am so full of care that I myself am 
well nigh dead of grief ! " 

" Sire," said Dame Beaulybon,' " I rede, by St. John, 
that in this war of yours ye have tlie wrong, and he has the 
right ; and so ye may see plainly by this and other things." 



' Beau-li-bon, i.e. , bcauliful and good, without regard t 
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Thereupon lie was i11-pleii»ed, for what the Udy said wi 
true. Sighing heavily, he went away and spote never 
word more, but held him wonder still. 

Let us leave now the emperor lilting nor game nor ^ee, 
so mightily he grievelh, and turn again to the carl, who' 
hath given hearty ihanka to God for sending him suck 
grace. 

This Earl Barnard of Toulouse had many knights of; 
chivalry taken in his prisons and had much good profit* 
I hope to thrive, I cannot tell how much ! — of their greaf 
ransoms. Chief among them all was Sir Tralabas of 
Turkey, a famous lord of many a town, whom the emperor 
cherished. It fell out one day that the carl and he went for 
sport along a river-side, and said the earl to Sir Tralabas 

" Tell mc, sir, for God's sake, of a thing (hat is spread' 
abroad, how your emperor has a wife who is the fairest 
woman alive. By book and bell, I swear that if she be ai 
lovely as men say, he may well be proud of her ! ' 

" By the order 1 bear of knighthood," answered that' 
other lord, " I shall tell thee truth. If the whole world* 
more and less, of Christendom and heathendom 
Marched tluough, there b none oiher so fair of face; 
Her ikin is as white as snow, and she blushes redder thaa 
the rose ; and no man ever made by God might find i 
imagine one more lovrit ! " 

Then said the carl : *' By God's grace these words mal 
me torrawiul \ But since thou sayiest she is so bir, if 
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wilt bring me under safeguard within sight of her, I wil! 
forgire thee thy ransom, and will render thee my help and 
love as long as I live ; and thereto I plight my troth. And 
as I am a true knight I will give thee also an hundred 
pounds to buy thee horse and armour." 

Sir Tralabaa answered : " On that covenant, ia this place 
I plight my troth to thee. I shall hold thy foreward good, 
and bring thee within sight o£ her ; and thereof wil! I keep 
my counsel, and never more, without fail, will be against 
thee. I shall be true, by God's mercy, even to the losing 
of my life ! Trust to me boldly ! " 

The earl answered him with all courtesy ; " Etoubtleis, 
I trust to thee as to my friend. Let us busk ourselves anon 
for our journey to see that woman. I swear, by God and 
St. Andrew, that if I find thee true, for thee riches shall 
abound ! " 

The two knights stayed not for wind or weather, but 
rode forth on their way, and never stopped or rested till 
they came to the city wherein was the empress. 

The carl, although he was great of tin, for dread that he 
might be known, clad himself in hermit's weeds. For 
three days he dwelled there content, and rested him ; then 
on the fourth day, he was near betrayed by the knight, 
who went forthwith to the empress's chamber, and 
falling on his knee said : " May He that harrowed hell keep 
you from all danger, if it be Hia will ! Madam, by Jesus, 
I have here our worst enemy, the Earl of Toulouse." 
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" In whit manner ia he come I" said the lady. " Tell 
;, 1 prithee." 

" Madam," he answered, " I was in his prison, but te 
has forgiven me my ransom, for love of thee, by Almighty 
God ! Madam, he longs sorely to see thee once. And I 
am to have as a reward an hundred pounds to buy armour 
and a noble steed, for I plighted my troth that he should 
gaze on thee his fill ; but, lady, as he ti our foe, and hath 
done us much harm, I rede thit we slay him ! " 

" But," said the lady, " as I live, thy soul is lost if thou 
do so ! Thou must fulfil thy word. Since he forgave thee 
thy ransom and loosed thee out of prison, put away thy 
wicked will. To-morrow, when thou hearest the mass- 
bell ring, bring him to my chapel, with no thought of 

achery, and he shall gaze on me as he will, to fvdfil thy 
covenant. Certes, if thou betray Mm thy soul is in gore 
peril, since thou hast given him thine oath ; and certes, it 
a great treason and shame to thee to lie in wait for 

Then the blight went to the earl, holding himself but ill 
iped in his evil intent, and he said : " Sir, as I lire, 
to-morrow thou shalt see my lady, and so be not dismayed. 
When we heat the mass-bell, I shall bring thee to her 
chapel. Stand thou by the oriel,! gg,] ^hou shalt gaze 
upon her fairness as thoa wilt." 

" I hold thee for true," answered the eai!, " and so far 
' Mot window, bat porch or gallery. 
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forth as 1 may, thou shalt never repent it." Glad at heart 
he cried ; " Fill up the wine ! This goes to my liking ! " 

He rested there that eight, and on the morrow he dad 
him in hermit's array, and when the mass-bcl! rang they 
two went to the chapel, and had waited there scarcely so 
long as half a mile might be run when the lady came. She 
was clad wonder richly in cloth of gold and fine furs ; and 
when the earl beheld her, he thought her as bright as the 
blossom on the tree. Of all the sights he had ever seen, 
□one had raised his heart so high. She stood still in that 
place, and showed him her face openly ; and he swore, by 
God's mercy, that he had seen none so fair. Her eyes 
were grey as any glass, her mouth and nose were right 
shapely, and from forehead to toe no woman might be 
more graceful. Twice she turned her about between the 
goodly earls that were with her, that this lord might see 
her well. And when she spoke most sweetly, she seemed Uke 
an angel from heaven. Fair was she, and long and slim and 
slender of waist, with most lovely arms and shoulders, her 
hands as white as ivory, with bright lingers and shining nails. 

When he had beheld her, she went into the chapel to 
hear mass, and he followed, unable to take his eyes from 
her lovely face. 

" Lord God All-powerful," he thought, " if I were so 
worthyatnight as to be her lover, and she had no husband, 
all the gold that ever God made would not be so dear 
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Whea the mass vns ended, that brrclf, gnooai U^l 
tamed to go back to hex datahet. 

Tbecul iigliedbcarily»shewi*pnaiigfnailuing^ I 
Mul u»d : " So God UK ne, I KoaUbia begaliBS<rflis« 
if it wen ha wOl > If I h*d (onetUng of hen to ioA I 
■poD crery 3xy, it mi^t lead to 1117 nc^ing ] " had 10 J 
he kaeeled down, and ptajed to Alm^tjr God that itied 1 
OBtiieTrec. 

Tbermpoa the cmpreg called a knight, i 
" Btii^ me anon fortj br^t floins.** These the gaic to ] 
dk uciout, and ihppcd a nn^ froin her ugti n s 
ikgold. 

Theimpoa be *tmi^*«t her maitj tinef, >Bdd 
tuned to her charabcr where ihc wax lielcst ta ti 
BietoUtnkB. When he favnd tte E 

H^dofjof and Uithc of heart, andkweditnaBf ti 

" M7 dear dariing, this ii from thj finger— «dl 
o hare » flMch gface ! If ever I li 

o thf brooT that there should be lone bei w m i a*, tUs 



Ncak be took lea*e, and went his wxj- heawifad 

n vaaaaxf ; bnt fiitt he thanked Sir Trdaba* : 

" W<fl shift tbo« be raqoited lor dut deed tho« halt doao 

hrne!" 

Th^ kined as good friends, and Sir Trabhis— oose 

t hone; bni he thooght era to work toi 

ifMthcfy it he conid, so eril was he of heart. AnoHto 1 
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^^^"Odled two bold knights, his kinsmen both. *' Sirs," he 
said, " without fail, if ye do after my counsel, ye shall have 
great renown. Know ye the Earl of Toulouse i He hath 
wrought U3 much injury ; let us stop his boasting. It ye 
will do as I rede he shall die this day, as God shall save me 
from sin ! " 

Now one of these knights was called Kantres,' the other 
Kayin ; ' and certes, no falser men might be found than 
they were. Sir Tralabas made the third— there was no 
need to bid him follow the earl. They met him at a 
bridge, and there set upon him with hard strokes as foe- 
men. But the earl was a mighty man, and he fought 
furiously against them, and soon had killed two, while the 
third fled, puffing and panting. But the earl quickly 
overtook him, and clove his head in three. 

Meanwhile the whole country-side had gathered and 
chased him liotly — an hundred men. The good earl was 
aghast and fain to flee, and passed from them into a 
wilderness to rest him a while, being sore wearied. All 
that night he lay in the wood, having no other lodgment, 
and when it dawned he rose up and thanked G!od that sits 
on His throne, that he had escaped his foes. So he 
travelled on all that day, many a mile, and often in peril 
on the road, until he came to his ovm fair castle, where he 
loved best 10 dwell. 

His people were glad of his coming, and he bade them : 
' See note. 
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" Be meny, my men, and spare nothing \ For," laid 
he, " I trow the emperor will now let us be in peace, and 
war on ua no more." And so the earl dwelled at home 
with mirth and game and laughter, as he loved best. Let 
usleavehimso, and tell how Dame Beaulybon was brought 

The cmperoc loved his wife as well as he did himself, and 
chose two knights to guard her night and day, whether he 
were far or near ; and first one, then the other, of these 
two knights loved her for her fairness and beauty. Nothet 
knew of the other man's seci-eT, although it so wrought 
upon them both that they nearly died. 

It befell on a day that one said to the other : " Siii n I 
live, methinks thou fadest quite away as one that is dead 
and buried. Thy face is as pale as wai ! " 

Then said the other : " I avow, right so thon fareit, me- 
thinks, whysoever it may be. Tell me the cause thereof, 
and certcs, I will tell thee mine, 1 plight my troth ! " 

" 1 giant thee," said the other, " without fail. hotA it 
be true counsel." And thereto he plighted his tioih, 
laying ; " 1 am in great unpeace for love of our lady, the 
empress ! It will drive me to death 1 " 

And the other said : " Verily, beyond a doubt, M iue 
I for love of that bright dame ! And since both out 
hearts are set on her, how may our tronble best be 
■mended? Canit thou counsel wisely i " 

" By St. John," sware the first, " methinks I know a 
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better rede than this, that one of us go secretlj- to her and 
entreat her love. I inpelf will try first, md in case I find 
favour thou shalt not miss thy share, for thou shalt take us 
together, and lest thou betray us she vril! fear and grant 
thee thy will." 

Thus they were of one assent ; and the false thief went 
forth to learn the lady's mind, He found her in her 
chamber, and set him on his knee to carry out his purpose, 

" Stand up, air kmght," quoth the lady. " Who hath 
vexed thee at any time E It shall go ill with whomso- 
ever hith wronged thee. Tell me thy secret — why thou 
mournest so stiU i " 

" Lady," says he, " by great God invisible, that I durst 
not for all the gold that ever was wrought ! But if ye will 
swear on the Book not to discover me, then it might be 
possible." 

The lady answered : " How is this, that thou darest not 
trust me i It is horrible \ But here I plight thee my 
troth, and I shall keep it night and day, as true as book 
or bell ! " 

" Lady, in you is my trust. I would ye knew what pain 
I Kuffer for your sake ! I droop and pine, night and day ! 
My wit and my will arc all gone except ye believe my 
words. Many a day have I loved you, but never durst tell 
you — my grief has been the more ! Except ye grant to 
me your favour, certes, I am but dead, and I set no store by 
my life ! " 



9» 
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Then answered that lovely lady : " Sir, well thou 
inowest I am a wife, and my lord ia the emperor, who 
chose thee for a true knight to keep me always in thy 
ward. If I consented to your will I were worthy to be 
bwnil and brought into great dole ! By sweet Mary, thou 
art a traitor, and shoaldst be hanged and drawn ! " 

" Ah, madam," said the knight, " for love of Almighty 
God, give no heed to what 1 have said ; ye may trust me 
still, God save me, 1 spoke but to frighten you. Re- 
member, madam, your troth is plight to keep my counsel. 
I cry you mercy, for God's aake ; and if ever I talk more 
hereof, let me be dragged by a horse ! " 

" I forpve thee," answered the lady, " and as long as I 
hve I will keep thy secret ; but look thou be henceforth a 
true man, in every way, to my lord." 

" Yes, lady, else did I ill, for I have served Iiim long 
time, and well hath he requited me," 

He said no more, but presently returned to his com- 
panion, who asked t " Sir, how hast thou sped P " 

" Not at all," he answered. " Dear brother, I have 
never been so afeared since the day I was born ! Cettes, 
it is trouble thrown away to bring her such a tale, at 
board or in chamber." 

" That," said the other, "is because of thy thin vrit. 
I wager my head I will win her ! " 

Thus it passed over until the third day after tins, when 
the second knight bethought him : " Certes, (peed m I 
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maj', I will try the mind of my sweet lady." And when 

lie saw her in her best mood, he went to her with bitter 
tighing, as if he recked naught of life, and said : " Lady, 
except ye help me with your counsel, I shall be brought to 
my ending ! " 

She answered kindly : " My counsel is ready — lell me 
how it is. If any word of mine cin mend the matter, it 
(hall, as I have hope of bliss ! " 

" Lady," quoth he, " ye must hold up your hand, faith- 
Veep my secret." 

;," says that noble lady, " thereto I plight my 
troth, and else I did amiss." 

" Madam," he answered, '" now I can trust you ; I 
know you would never betray me. For you, dear lady, 
am I brought into great sorrow — I swear without oath ! 
Ye can see how pale I am. 1 am near dying of my hurt. 
For the sake of God on high that was stung by a spear, 
grant me thy love ! " 

" Sir," she said, " is that thy will f If it were mine, I 
should be well to blame ! What kind of woman holdest 
thou me to be ? What hast thou heard or seen in me 
sith I have been in thy keeping, that touches oa villainy, 
and makes thee as bold of heart as though I were a 
light woman or a shrew ? Had I not promised to keep 
counsel, thou shouldat certainly have been hanged on the 
gallows-tree ! " 

At this the knight W13 so adread as never before 
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he was born on MidiUe-Earth.' " Mercy, good m»dam," 
he cried, " well I know I am to blame, and my heart is 
woe ! Lady, let me not be shent ! * I cry you mercy (or 
my guilt — spare my life ! " 

" I grant thee to keep thy secret," said the lady, " but 
do no more so." 

Then the knight went forth, and said : " Fellow, I may 
not speed. What is thy best counsel f I( she tell my 
lord of this, as I hope for bliss we are but dead ! Woman's 
tongue is ill to trust ! Certes, my friend, i 
knew of this, our bread were all eaten ! But t 
bring us to that woe, she shall die herself ! " 

" How might that be f " asked the other, 
be well pleased were it done." 

" Yea, sir," he answered, " have n 
her to it. Ere three days be passed she shall be ii 
enough, and so will I repay her ! " And now are they 
both of one mind to bring that gentle lady into woe — 
the devil speed them ! 

Presently it drew towards night, and the empress and 
her men went to supper, where these knights made great 
jokes to arauee the lovely, graceful lady. When supper 
time was done, they two, in their garments of rich pall, 
entered the chamber, and danced and revelled as though 
they had no fear, until it was time for the lady to go to 
bed — fold befall them ! 

I Sec note on Flerii a»d Blan^itjtimi 



1 my lord 
■e she shall 



" I should 



: I shall bring 
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' Now there was a certain young knight, tweaty years of 
a earl's son and carver to the lady, who was a fur 
child and bold ; and to him said that one thief : " Sir, if 
thou wilt do as we tell thee, we shall arrange a play for my 
lady, so to make her laugh that even if she were thy foe, 
she should hecome thy friend." 

The child answered anon : " By the order I bear of 
knight, gladly ! To please my lady, I would put myself 
to any misease, even running for her in wind ind 

" Then, sir, strip save thy breeks, and creep behind 
yonder curtain, and do as I tell thee, and so shalt thou 
see a pretty play." 

" I grant you," said the young knight, " by God and 
St. Germain ! " 

" Whatso befall," they said to hira, " come not out till 
wc call ihee ; " and he : " Sirs, I assent." 

When they had revelled for some while, no laan knowing 
of their device save they two, they cleared the chamber, 
and left the child sitting there alone with the gentle lady, 
who lay down in her bed to sleep with no thought of 

The child wondered greatly why the knights were so 
long, and had many thoughts : " Lord a' mercy ! How is 
this ? I trow, they that brought me hither have forgotten 
me. If I call them, by Him that created all things, my 
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still as any atone, and durst not stir or cry out for fear of 
affrighring the lady. 

These false men — eternal woe be theirs ! — went to their 
chamber, and arming themselves fully, called the lords 
from their beds, and bade them, great and small: "Hasten 
ye anon to take a traitor that hath been this whole night 
with my lady in her bower ! " 

As soon as the lords were armed, they went with these 
traitors to the empress's chamber, with swords and torches 
burning bright before them. And there behind the 
curtain they found the young chdd, whom straightway one 
false knight thrust through the body with a battle-sword, 
SO that he spoke never word more. 

The lady awoke afeared when she saw the great light by 
her bedside. " Benedicite ! " she said, and cried wonder 
loud 1 " Sirs, what men are ye i " 

And her foes answered at once : " We are here, thou 
false woman ! We have discovered thy deeds t Thou 
hast deceived our lord, and thy evil fame shall be known 
far and wide throughout the world ! " 

" By St. John," cried the lady, " I was never false, nor 
ever thought to be ! " 

" Thou Uest," they said, " and thy good name is lost ! " 
Thereupon they laid the body before her : " Lo, here is 
thy lover. Thus have we dealt with him for thy sate, and 
thy falseness shall be well requited ; thou shalt not escape 
us ! " With that they bound her wonder fast, and c 
her into deep prison, so that it was a piteous sighi 
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llwhotd. There let ua leave her, and see haw it w 

her lord, who was fat awiy. 

One night in his sleep, he dreamed that there ca.me two 
wild bears, which tore his wife in twain ; and being i m^n 
of sense, he knew from that dream that his lady was in 
trouble. As soon as the clear day broke, he bade his men 
busk • and make them yare.' First, he sent on pact-horses 
and chariots laden with goods, a train twelve miles long 
and more. Although he hoped well that she was not in 
any danger, yet he was so heavy of heart that he stayed not 
by night or day, until with his earU and barons he was on 
the homeward road ; and then he never rested until he 
came to the city where she was. 

The lords remainedoulside the town, and many of them 
wept without ceasing for pity of that hdy ; they thought 
that if he but knew she had such a hurt, his joy would be 
thin enough. 

The emperor's horses were led into their stalls, and he 
himself was brought with high state into the hall. Anon 
he went into the chamber to see his fair lady that was so 
sweet and good, and called out to those that guarded her : 
" Where is my wife ? Is she asleep ( How fareth that 
bright dame ? " 

Straightway the two traitors ai»swercd ; " If ye knew 
what she hath done, she would be put to death ! " 

" The devil ! " he cried. " How lo I She worthy of 
desth I Tell me in what way 1 " 
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" Sire," they said, " ilie young knighi. Sir Antote,! that 

was her carver, lay with her ; but we found them together, 
and slew him, and put her into prison. And by God thai 
bought u! dear, the law saith she should be burned ! " 

" Alas ! " cried the emperor, " hath she done me such 
dishonour and I loved her so well I I deemed she had 
not been faithless for all this world's goods ! My joy 
grows cold ! " 

He seized » tnife with might and main, and would have 
killed himself had not a knight held him. Out of his wit 
with grief, he threw up his arms and fell swooning on his 
bed ; and there indeed might men see great dole. 

On the morrow, by common accord, they called a parlia- 
ment on her ; but they could find no law whereby she 
might be saved from death. 

Then an old knight spoke out : " I wonder, by God's 
might, that Sir Antore was thus set upon in the chamber, 
defenceless. By my head, they let him give no answer, 
but slew him forthwith. 1 dare well say that no other 
man save those two ever suspected him of villainy, it 
may be for some grudge. Therefore, for my sake, do as I 
counsel, I pray you. None can prove her guilt eiccpt 
these knights ; and so, although we may not save her 
altogether from her woe, we may find some good man 
to fight against the two in her quarrel." 

To that saying all assented, as it seemed both reason and 
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law ; and the emperor in his crown, cried ; " Fair befall 
thee for thy counsel ! " 

Then he called knights of prowess and bade them be 
boun' toproclaimthroughalltheUnd,byseaandby9hore,if 
perchance ihey might find a man daring enough to under- 
take the fight for that lady. And he bade them say that 
If any man should offer himself, he should be well re- 
warded. So messengers cried throughout the land in 
many a great city, that if any man durst prove his strength 
to fight in a true quarrel, he should be advanced in his 

Now the Earl of Toulouse heard tell of the trouble that 
had befallen this lady, and him thought it sore pity. If 
he knew that she had right, he was willing to risk his Ufe in 
battle for her. He mourned (or her day and night, and 
said to himself that he would venture : " If 1 may learn 
that she be tnie, they that accused her shall repent them 
unless ihey stint of their strife ! " He vowed : " By St. 
John, I will go into Almayne where my foemen are thick ; 
and I pray to Almighty God that I have a true quarrel to 
fight in to bring that lady out of her woe ! " 

One day as he rode a-hunting, he met a merchant by 
the way, and asked him whence he was come. 

" Lord," he said, " from Almayne." 

Thereupon the earl questioned him of that case : 
" Wherefore is your empress put to such distress ? Tell 
me, for God's sate 1 As thou hvest, is she guilty f " 

> Ready. 
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" Na^, by Him that died on the Tree and forroed 
ID His image 1 " 

" Then," said the eail, " when is the daj- set thatshs 
be burned I " 

" Even to-day three weeks," answered the merchani; 
■' Woe is me ! " 

" I have some horses to sell," quoth the carl, 
certes, if I could dispose of them there, I would go ynA 
thee to see that sight." 

" Ii would be to your advantage," said the merchant' 
courteously, " to go into that land, for there ye may sell 
them to your liting." 

" Listen to me, sir," said the earl anon, " Shall 
together this journey ? I will give thee a reward o( 
twenty pounds, I vow." 

" By St. John, I grant you I " 

Upon this, the earl told him where to wait, and trustei 
him utterly, and then went home and busked him, so that 
none of his men knew of it. " Now, si 

With them they took si 
that man might see undei 
them together into Almayi 
a horse-dealer of goodly estate. 

The merchant was a true guide, and he and the earl re 
on until they came within a mile of the castle when 
dwelled the emperor. 



tine horses, as fair as anjr 
ven ; and they rode with 
that the earl seemed to 
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^^^^ There stood a rich abbey where they got letfvete sojourn 
and (atter their horses — a fine excuse ! And thfi-abbot 
hiirselJ was the lady's uncle ; wherefore he waSiti. great 
tribulation and mourned heavily. -' . ■ 

It befell on a day that the earl went to church for tolicar 
Mass ; and when the abbot remaclted how he was a fair' 
man and tall, he said : " Sir, draw nigh, and when Mass U' 
done, I pray you, eat with me at noon, if it be your will." 
And to this the earl assented gladly. 

So they washed and went to meat ; and after dinner 
ihey walked together in an orchard, and the abbot said, 
sighing sorely : " In truth, sir, my heart is deeply troubled 
for a bright lady who is wrongfully accused, and shall be 
burned in a fire, this day seven-night, but she have help ! " 

" As I hope for heaven, methints it is great pity of her, 
if she be true," answered the earl. 

" By St. Paul," quoth the abbot, " 1 dare wager my 
soul she was never guilty, either in thought or in deed. 
She did never aught, save that once she graciously gave a 
ring to the Earl of Toulouse ; but it was to ease his heart, 
and not for any sin, as she herseJf told me in shrift." 

" Since that is true," says the earl, " may Christ avenge 
her on her foes ! If ye would pledge yourself to keep my 
counsel, it might be for your good." 

The abbot swore by many books and his profession that 
he %vould keep the secret, and eUe he were mad. 
"I im he towhonnhegi 
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ceal it, fprttie-Rood ! And 1 »m come, dear sir, to take the 
battleibf-hei, and to stand by the right; but first I would 
myoeK.Gliiive her, and if I Rnd her clean in her life, my 
heaft will be glad ! Let me be dreased in a monk's robe, 
and taien to the place where they will lead her forth to 
die ; and when I have shriven her, there without fail win 
I fight the battle for her ! " 

Thereupon was the abbot near mad for joy. He kissed 
the eirl, and they made merry together ; and they slew 
care in mirth that was none so amiss, all the seven-night 
that the earl dwelled in that place. 

On the day that the lady should be burned, the earl, in 
monk's robe, went with the abbot, and straightway kneeled 
to the emperor and begged that he might shrive her, and 
was granted. Bot although he examined her utterly, he 
found her without guilt. 

" By Him that died on the Tree," she said, " I have 
done no sin wherefore I should be put to death ! Once 
orJy — assoi! me if thou wilt — I gave a ring to the Earl 
of Toulouse, But so my destiny is concluded ; I mast 
perish in the fire and do the will of God." 

The earl assoiled her with his hand ; and then stood up 
briskly, and said : " Peace, lords ! Ye that have accused 
this gentle lady deserve to be burned ! " 

One of the two knights started up : " Thoii churlish 
monk, though thine abbot be of her kin, thou shalt not for 
all thy cunning, free her from her pain ! Right so wouldst 
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thou have said, though all thy monastery had Iain by her, 
so false art thou and wicked ! " 

Boldly the eart answered : " Sir, I trow ye be that one 
who hath accused this lady. Though we be men ot re- 
ligion, ye shall do us but right for all the fare ye make. I 
will prove that yc speak falsely ot her — lo, here is my glove ! 
1 undertake this battle, and I shall make you known for 
false men, and yc shall burn in this fire, as may God lend 
me grace ! " 

And all that were present thanked God of His mercy. 

The two knights were full of rage, and swore great oaths 
that he should die ; but they might not avail, for he went 
aside and armed himself proudly to attack them. Full 
manly they met together, and smote through helmet and 
head-piece, and marred much under mail. And as they rode, 
one broke his spear against the earl, and the other missed 
him. One the earl smote through the body and bore to 
the ground. Theother beheld and fled; but the earl over- 
took him by a tree, and wrought him much hurt ; where- 
upon the traitor, unable to escape, yielded him up as a 
miscreant in the field. He was brought before the 
emperor, and there made to confess. He said : " We de- 
vised to slay that noble dame because she would not do 
our will." 

The car! antwcred him ; " Therefore, traitors, yc ihall 
bum both at once in this fire ! " And anon they were so 
desiioyed, skin, flesh, and bones. 
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As soon as ihis vns done, the earl stole away to the abbey, 
while with glee and mirth they fetched the lady in pro- 
cession hack into the town. 

The emperor said in hia joy, " Bring me that monk. 
Why went he so away ? 1 will give him a bishopric, and' 
my help and love as long as I live, by God that owns 
this day ! " 

The abbot kneeled on hia Icnee, excusing him : " Lord, 
he is gone away to his own land. He dwells with the 
Pope of Rome, who will be glad of his return, I assure y 

" Sir abbot," said the emperor, " it dishonours n 
hear such words ! Send after him in all haste, else shall 
ye never more have goods of mine. Thereto my hand 

" Lord," said the abbot, " since it be so, I will go after 
him myself. But ye must pledge me that if he hath been 
your foe, ye will do him no harm. As I hope to thrive, I 
will fetch him, so please you, if you promise to be his 

" Yes," says the emperor, full tain, " though he had 
slain all my kindred, he is welcome to me ! " 

Then spate the abbot boldly : " Lord, now I tru 
you, that ye will do as ye say. It is Sir Barnard of 
Toulouse, that noble and chivalrous fcnight, who hath 
done this day's work." 

" Certes," said the emperor, " the more dishonour 
rae ! Anon, sir, I pray you, follow after him ; and 
»h all loss and be friend* for God's sake that owns this day ! " 
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t The abbot answered, " I grant it ! " Then he went to 
■■the carl, sajing : " Sir, come with me. By St. John, my 
lord and yourself shall be made of accord to be good 
friends." And of that the earl was fuU fain. 

" My noble friend," said the emperor, coining to meet 
him, " ray anger against thee is gone ; and while 1 live I 
will cherish thee, by Him that died on the Tree ! " 

They Idsscd together lovingly, as the romance tells us, 
and all men rejoiced. The emperor made the earl his 
steward, and seised again in his hand the possessions whereof 
he had bereft him. 

Aher this the emperor lived but three years longer ; 
and the earl by the election of the nobles was made 
emperor in his stead, being a man stiff in battle against 
his foes. 

He wedded the lady, and they led their life together in 
joy and mirth for three-and -twenty years ; and tliey had 
1 fiiteen children, seemly to look at, who became doughty 
" ai^ts all. 

Itt Rome this geste chronicUd is, 
A lay ej Britain called it is. 



Jeiui Christ to heaven ui bring, 
There te have our dwelling. 

Amen, amen for charity I 



SIR DEGREVANT 

Lord God in Trinity, 
Grant them Heaven for to see 
That love a story or a glee, 

And jesieTi "^ jot to fed ! 
When folk are met together in hall. 
They should hearken, one and aU, 
To tales of old, that did befall. 

Of brave nun good at need. 

Now I shall tell you oj a knight 
Thai hardy was and thereto wight ; 
Sir Degret/ant was his name aright, 

That doughty was of deed. 
Was never a king in the tourney's play. 
In France or England any day. 
Might send the shaft from his hand away, 
When stiff he sat on steed. 
Now this knight was known to King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere as a bold man ; and his prowess was famous far 
and wide in heathendom, and in Spain, Fiance, and 
Brittany, together with the renown of Perceval and 
Gawain. He was nephew to the king and queen,* and 
wherever he heard tell of adventures, thither he went, 

■ Oi fciUri, profeisionat tellers of [ales. ■ See note. 
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itil prewntly he w»a mide a knight of the Round Table, 

is shown in the Mappa Mu»di.^ 

He was also gteaiiy given to music, harp and psaltery, 
and gay gittem,' and he had always the prize for playing 
on the rote ' and the lute, and for his sweet singing. Yet 
was he 1 lover of sport, and kept greyhounds for hunting 
the hare and hart and buck and bear, day and night. 
Many fair falcons and hawks of noble eyries flocked in his 
paiks, sixty together. He would be up ere the dawn to 
hunt and ride, and every day brought him fresh sport ; 
but always he went first to hear Mass, with good intent. 
Aftenvards, he rode in the forest with horn and hound to 
bring down the deer, for that was his chief joy. Certw, 
he had never wished for wife or wench ; but had lived 
always as true as the anchor in a Stone.* 

He held in his possession a thousand pounds' worth of 
land, and of goodly rents a great deal more. In his de- 
mesnes wereanhundredploughlands, and fair parks enclosed 
in hedges, great herds in the plains and a mighty store of . 
tame beasts, high-walled castles with noble halls and 
chamben, and fair steeds in his stables, both lyard * and 
sorrel. And he never heard any cry but that he busked 
him, and rode anon into the land whence it came. 

He loved well alms-deeds, clothed and fed poor men, 
and wis free of his meat ; and also he called for g^jf»,' and 

' See note. * A ion of guiiar, ' A small harp, 

lote. * Dappled grey or white, • Storiei. 
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to the minitrelt in his hall gave rich robes, gold and 
other fee. 

Wherever he went iB his joumeyings from home, they 
blessed his name and held it in honour ; and in every land, 
Eo many had he hurt in jousts and tournaments that he 
won always the prize. 

Near him there dwelled an earl, a proud lord that owned 
seven wide forests and many bowers. He was jealous of 
the knight for his great prowess, and being himself fierce 
and stalwart, he rode with a gay rout of henchmen and 
broke into his best parks and therein made sorry play, 
and killed the fattest bucks in the field, sixty at a time. 
Likewise, he fished in Degrevant's riven and slew his 
foresters. 

Now ail this was unknown to the knight, as I need not 
tell you, for he wis at that time in the Holy Land doing 
valiant deeds of arms against the heathen. But his steward 
sent him a letter by a messenger who rode as swiftly as 
he might ride. 

Without tarrying, the knight busked him and rode away 
from Granada ' as fast as he could ; and within a twelve- 
night he and his men had overpassed the sea and come into 
his own country. 

He went straightway to his manor, and found that fair 

place all despoiled ; his husbandmen that paid rent were 

harried outright, and the best tenantry in his towns were 

' SKnote. 



ud, and his goodly parks were turned into common, 
■ tad in an evil si 

He enclosed his parks again, and lent the husbandmen 
oxen and wains from his own store, and also seed for sow- 
ing, and strong draught-horses ; and thought to proceed 
by law and by no other meana. Therefore he wrote a 
letter to the mighty earl, and prayed him do right or tell 
him wherefore ; and this he sent by a squire that was 
worth an hundred pounds tent. 

Now this squire rode fast towards the paUce of pride 
wherein dwelled the earl. Sir Sere of Cypin,' but clianccd 
to meet him with many a knight, busked for hunting in the 
forest. So stem and stout was that lord, and had so 
strong a company that the squire feared to abide the first 
brunt of the meeting. But as soon as they drew near, and 
their horses stood front to front, he greeted the earl and 
his barons with fair words. 

Holding the letter by one corner, the squire gave it to 
the earl, who glanced at it and then spoke his mind : 
" Wert ihou not a messenger, thou shouidst abuy this, 
right here in the woodland ! Only to vex thy proud lord, 
I will hunt in his forests and his greens,* and will break 
open his parks when I like ! " 

Then said the squire : " Sir, that is not well done. 

Truly now ye have left him but the one course, as every 

just man would say, be he knight or squire : here is my 

■ Sec note. '' Grill Unda. 
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glove, wluUoever befall ! 



ye have done il 



I c 






for« 



;s spread e 



you 



K please you, remember 
amend it by reason. 



But the earl anaweied ; " I will amend nothing ! For 
all his pride, 1 count him not worth a cress ! " He waxed 
wroth, and swore mightilythat the squire should be a sorry 
messenger unless he went his way ; and this he might not 
deny, so he look his leave and rode ofi, as fast as he might, 
over the broad bent.' 

He arrived home at none«,* and told how he had fared ; 
and the Lnight asked him what answer had been sent. 

" Sir, an he may do as he intends, he will never stint ' his 
game ; and if once he get you into his power, I hold yon 

Then Sir Degrevant sighed and looked up to hearcn : 
" Jesus, save my right, and Mary speed me ! 1 vow to God 
some of us shall lue it ! And he shall not come out welt, 
if I rede aright ! " 

Anon they geared them with weapons as fast as might 
be, and knight and squire alike donned strong armour. 
In a short while, were ten score ready, and with them 
three hundred archers good at need. Presently they 
rode into the forest, and there galloped a while ere they 
pitched their pavilions and rested for the night. 

On the other side, the carl purveyed him a host, and 



• Grassy pUi. 



' Stop. 1 
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came along with many a fierce knight bragging and boast' 
ing. Within Degrevant'a boundaries he uncoupled his 
hounds, and harried all at once his parka and his grcena. 
Thus they crashed through the forest, set harts at bay, and 
finally dismounted in a glade under a hill. Siiteen harts 
they had brought down and slain before their chiettun. 
Then said the dukes on that land : " Where is now Sir 
Degrevant i Why comes that giant not to rescue his 
deer i No peace-charter shall save his proud fat harts. 
We shall have got a few of them ere we Stop ! 1 would he 
were here ! Truly ere he went away, he should repent him 
of his game and of the proud letter that he sent by his 

Now Sir Degrevant was so near that he overheard, and 
cried out : " Forward, banners, and trumpets blow ! " 
And his archers stood all ready to shoot. 

The earl was pleased, and quickly arrayed him for battle, 
being nothing afraid of that tierce knight. And now they 
meet in the field, with spear and buckler ; and mightily 
they use their weapons in savage combat. As soon as they 
came together, they lunged with their lances so that no 
man in the field might be sp:ired. With their glittering 
swords they rent rich hauberks on the bent, and shining 
glaives gleamed against golden shields. They thrust steeds 
in that stour,* and goodly knights were hurt through 
their armour on those heathery ' hills. So fiercely they 
1 Ballle. ■ Sec note. 
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fou^t that none wist, save He that rules all, who should 
have the victory. 

The bold knight Degrevani brought many a lord low to 
the ground, pierced through jerkin and coat -of -mail, and 
many he lamed. Many a glittering shidd was shattered 
and many a doughty man died under his rich armour all 
red with blood. Thus they struggled in that friih,i and 
brought tmny a stout man to his death, these bold fellowa 
with their kinsfolk,' in wreaking vengeance. Many a 
mot het's bairn was laid low, groaning under his gambison ^ 
on the brown bent, and died under his steed. And ever 
Degrevani burnished bacinets * bright, and his friends 
fought fiercely and beat down his foes. 

All the earl's knights that were held for chivalrous and 
strong in battle, perished at that time. He himself kept 
aloof, and watched how they fared with shield and lance, 
and sighed heavily to see the best men that ever he led 
a pledges on the field. He himself took to flight 



with fifty spearmen, being si 
Sir Degrevant and his i 
through the fens, and down 
to death. With sharp steel . 
bright ; and for many a knigh' 
rung in the morning. And he 
patted a -two, 

1 Bocloied wood or field. 

> Jerkin. ' Helmei 



■ wounded. 

n chased them like deer 
the hollows he dang them 
;5 he hacked their bacinets 

garted a knell to be 

■csed when 
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It for the earl, right acpirowfuHy he sprang lo liorse and 
ted away, leaving behind him in the hollow, forty score 
eUin in a heap, with gaping woiindt in their backs, lying 
dead in the ling. But yet Sir Dcgrevant got him a horae 
good at need, and pierced many a side with his spear's 
dint, and chased the earl hotly for more than eleven miles. 
Many a man did he repay that before had done him hurt. 
At last he came jogging home, and was fain to find none 
of his folk dead or a jot the worse. In that very place, he 
kneeled down and thanked God for Hie mercy ; and fio 
they all returned to his fair manor. 

Hire endeth the first fit.'' 

Haw say ye f Will ye more of it f 




11 
;ntly knight and squire went to supper, and blithe 
of heart, danced and revelled all that night. 

But the earl came home, disgraced and wounded ; and 
his lady, seeing him lame, swooned away and cried often ; 
" Alas, have ye not parks and chases of your own I What 
should ye be doing in that place to pay such a price ? " 

•' Dame," he answered, " I was there, and I rue it ! 

And I Take my leave for ever of righting such wrongs ! " 

On the morrow. Sir Degrevant geared him whenso he 

would on a Barbary horse,* and armed at all points, rode 

' Cantc. • See note. 
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with his men to the barbican of the earl's castle. There 
he halted and dismounted in lordly wise, and asked, n 
there any within would render to him and twelve knights 
It place ? He prayed the potter 
10 take his message and bring an answer, and had a 
promise thereof. 

Anon the porter went into the hall and said to the earl : 

□ your gate the good knight Sir Dcgre- 

icd upon a steed, and with him ire many bold 

I weeds of war and high glittering 

inds jousts of battle, and prays you for 

ind I must needs be his messenger." 

laid hastily : " Here is aone ready ! " It 

hat this doughty man feared Sir Degrevant. 

e the countess into the hall, and with her her 

■, who was gentle and slim and lovesome to look 

upon. She ga;r,ed out upon the adventurous man, and 

said : " Sir knight, ye are a marve), I plight my word ! 

But if God hath lent you grace to overcome your foes, do 

not on that account come hither to seek us out, or night 

He answered that noble lady : " Madam, blame not n 
ill-fortune is his that fights in the wrong ! My parks w 
all destroyed and my rivers dragged, and I am greatly 

ingered ! While I was fighting in Spain, he made 

my lands bare, both wood and warten ; and he loosed my 

I tell you without fear, he that dealt with nw so 
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shall be quit his meed,i even if I die in the plain ! He 
that slew my foiesteis shall make good, as soon as I miy 
bring it about '. " 

Then she spotc wisely from the hall : " Ye have already 
slain good men ; I rede that ye accord ere any more die," 

But he answered in haste : " As I walk on the earth, he 
that did me such villainy shall abide his bargain I Madam, 
so please you, take it not ill ; I am bound 10 light my foe ! 
I tell you in truth, it shall not end so lightly ! Many a 
brave man shall die yet ere it be concluded ! " 

The knight waited in the field with aie and buckler ; 
and the carl's daughter saw that he was a bold man and 
burly. He vns armed in gold and azuie slieen, set with 
true-loves,^ gay to see. And she was comely clad, that 
fair maiden, as she walked between two bannerets,* and 
was sweet to fold in arms. She turned the knight's 
thoughts to love, and he promised his own heart that he 
would be her servant, prosper as he might. 

However that was to be, he took his leave then : 
" Madam, hold not amiss what I tell you. Greet the earl, 
your father, and say that we shall never be at one till he 
have restored my things that he hath laken away. Here- 
tofore he might easily have made his peace with me ; but 
now I defy him to the teeth, for all his great array ! I 
swear that, but for your sake, I should wake him finely 
1 Given what he tleierrei. ■ Tnte-loie kooU. 
' Knlghtt I 
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K dawned ! But for my gentlehc»d, I 9i 
to do such robbeiies as to maVe aSray at the caitlet of 
fair ladies ; and sith I may no more, I will go to hia 
enclosures and spare no wild beast all this day ! *' 

Anon they rode away into the forest with horn and 
hounds, to bring down the deer where they lay in the 
glades. And so he began his sport ; his hunting-dogi ii 
royally, and he had felled sixty bucks ere he ceased. And 
ere he rested, he had done his worst to the earl, and had 
hunted through his forests with bold men. He drew his 
deep ditches, killed his white swans, and got as many great 
luces ' as he would. 

But now him likes no mirth or revd, unce for maid 
Melidore's ^ sake he hath fallen into heavy care. 

One day at the hunting, he told hia squire how It w 
and that he loved a damsel sweet to embrace : " My love 
it fallen loyally on a lady bright as beryl and crystal-dear. 
She is wise and prudent ; and her Uly-face is run 
red as the rose on its branch ! She is far the fairest of 
women, in her rich raiment ! Once only I came 
enough to see her on a wall ; but I had liefer she were 
niine than all the Rhine-gold * fashioned into flori 
BO dear hath she grown to me 1 " 

His squire answered : " Let me but know who she is, 
and on pain of death I assure you, if in any wise 1 can, I 
will win that maid to be your wife. And here I swear 
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) Tevea] yonr secret. And while my body may 
endure, I will fight faithfully with knife or sword, against 
squire or knight that would be your rival ! " 

" Her name is Melidore, and she is white as the foam of 
the sea ! My bold fellows would blame me — what good 
to lie ? And yet must 1 make my vows against all men's 
counsel, for my life or death is in her hands ! Although 
she is the earl's only heir, I would ask nothing of his, 
neither castle nor town ' — naught save her own sweet 



self, and we 


o be friends eve 


more ! How great is my 


sorrow ! " 






The squire 


counselled him : 


" Remember that ye arc 


foes, and let 


some prudent ma 


n go between you in this 


need. For 


I dare safely sw 


ear that if he took you 



captive, aU England here would speak of your death. It 
is but foily to love your foe, if ye get only damage and 
ill-will for your meed. Or again, ladies would say ; 
' Might no other woman please you but that proud 
maiden, Melidore ! ' " 

But Sir Degrevant answered r " Thou shalt never say 
that I am recreant to friend or foe ; for thou wouldst 
hold me mad or else afraid of the earl. Dost thou think 
i will leave my love so easily ? Arm thee well at eventide 
in iron and steel, for we shall to the castle, our two selves 
alone. This very night, be it for weal or woe, I will 



speak with that bright lady ! 
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So they mounted two strong coursers, and presently 
alighted under a lime-tree near a glade. At daybreak, the 
carl, with his proud knights, busked him on hia way out by 
a postern and into the forest for sport. 

Sir Degrevant did not move until the ear! had passed 
the hiU, then he said quietly to his squire ; " I rede we 
hasten through that postern and hide until the lady 

He tool no further heed, but went in. The porter had 
been sore afraid had he been at the gate ; but he was gone 
away to sleep. Armed as they were, they tan into an 
orchard, and there rested behind a rose-bush until the day 
waxed clear, undern ^ and later. Then the chapel-bell 
began to ring, and the gay damsel made her ready for 
the service. 

She came clad in violet,* fretted over with white peaila 
and set with sapphires ; and the stufi was of fine pall," 
furred with ermine, and left open for pride. It were hard 
to count her buttons, all enamelled with azure, topaz, and 
' other gems ; and at her side gleamed a ribbon of red gold. 
Her hair was gathered under a splendid gold ctown set 
I with bosses, and she had a frontal * of Orient pearls that 
' had been sent to her from Cyprus. Her kerchiefs were 
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curioui about her sweet gay face ; and the amorous tnight 
had great joy when he beheld het. 

By the time that Mass wis said, the hall was royally 
arrayed, and the carl had returned and dismounted in his 
court. The trumpeters summoned to meat, and all the 
great lords and ladies washed and went to dinner ; but 
afterwards, when the boards were taken up, the ladies arose 
and returned to the chamber. Only Mclidorc and her 
maid went into the orchard, and came anon where lay Sir 
Degrevant. At once he rose and met her in an alley, and 
greeted her fair, saying : " Certes, noble lady, may Jesus 
save us both ! 1 would fain be your servant, and plight 
troth with you ; and had I time, I would speak with 
you secretly, for indeed all my life is locked up in your 
grace ! " 

Now the lady was greatly afraid, and yet she was pleased 
to see that comely knight in splendid array. She answered 
anon ; " Whether ye be squire or knight, methinks ye do 
wrong in coming thus armed as if for war, to fright 
maidens a-walking for pleasure in their atbour. By Grod 
and St. James, I know not who ye ate, but, i' faith, ye are 
greatly to blame ! " 

Then the Vnight kneeled to her : " Madam, so please 
you, this have I done, and I may not gainsay it. As may 
God save roe from sin, by no other device might I get 
speech with you, day or night ! If I tell you my name, 
I am not at fault if it turn to my undoing ; I am Sir 
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Dcgievant, an so please ye, I would be your lover, u 

" night ! " 

But she cried out : " Traitor, let be ! By Him that 
died on the CroEs, my lord himself shall Ke you hanged 
on high ! " 

Then Sir Degrevant laughed as he stood under the 
bough ; " Madam, reproach me as ye will for all the 
trouble. I had no guilt for the bloodshed above yonder 
hill, and that will I proTC to your liking. As ye are the 
pink 1 of courtesy and prudence, I put my trust in your 
gentlehood. Why will ye do me to death ( An I be slain 
in this place, ye shall be the cause thereof ; and that 
would ye rue and tike full il! ! " 

But still she cried : " Traitor, ye shall pay for your 
hardihood in doing me this dishonour ! Ye shall be 
hanged and drawn, for ye have slain our folk ; and my 
father will be right glad to see that sight ! " 

Then he said : " Sith it may be no better, go fetch all 
hi« meiny to fight me ; but by my word, ere 1 stop the 
gayest "f them all shall groan, even if they come forty 
strong ! I promise you, some that are now dancing lightly 
shall be fey,* an we fight, for all their great pride ! " 

. was stirred to wrath, and took his sword 
from his squire ; and the sweet lady durst abide no longer, 
but fled away to her chamber, and swore that he should be 

• See note. 

* Scotch itill; dtKimcil, from O. 'E.fargr, 
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IBdone. But her maiden duSed her hood, and kaelt 
there ; " Madam, on Yule-night, yc did promise me my 
gift ; I ask no more but that yonder knight may sleep by 

Belive 1 she was well chidden, but she was not abashed to 
ask the same thing again. " Damsel, go do as thou wilt ! 
I prithee, leave me to my sleep. Go and mate merry thy 
guest, in the name of all the devils ! But, God save me, 
hadst thou asked for my humblest knave, it had been more 
to my liking. I swear to thee by God's grace that if ever 
he come near me, he will find himself in such a pass a? 
never before, or night or day ! " 

" Madam," she said, " gramercy for your great kind- 

BeUve a chamber was made ready ; and she fetched in 
the knight secretly, unseen of any, as women are cunning 
at such work when they like. She prepared for his supper 
river-birds and many other dainties, wiiii no lack of spicea. 
He sat at his ease in a comely coat-ot-mail, and the girl 
made him good cheer and carved his meal ; but for all 
that was cut, he ate never the more, and when he sighed 
heavily, the maiden smiled. Soon after he says ; " What 
doth the earl nowadays J Doth he hunt or revel, or how 
Spend his time f " 

. And she answers : " Sith all his chivalry was killed, he 
;vet passed out on the plain half a mile. His hurts 
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have so damaged him that he is sorely afearcd ; and the 
gates have been aye bolted (or dread of your guile I " 

" Ere his gates be secure, I shall fright him well ! I 
shall shake him by the beard the nc:(t time we meet — sa\ 
I lei be for her salte that I have chosen for my bride ! SI 
makes me Ue awake in sorrow vrith wet cheeb ! I had . 
liefer she were at peace vrith me than all his gold ! And it 
once I had that sweet maid in my arms, then, I swear hy 
my hand, never were emperor or king more to his liking ! 

She answers : " Metliints your labour is to no purpose, 
for ye have slain our kindred ! So, how may that be f I 
swear by God's might, if ever she set eyes upon you again, 
ye shall be hanged high on a tree ! She is sought by dukes 
and emperors ; and it were to her shame to marry you ! 
The Duke of Gerle ' hath sent word to her that he will 
hold a tournament, and my lord hath agreed to be there. 
The duke will come a-jousting in great array ; but by n 
counsel, ye will not enter that sport. It is my lord's intent 
that if ye go there, ye and all your men shall perish ! " 

" Damsel, ye have doubtless warned me of this deed 
through great gentlehood — may God repay you ! I swear 
by St. Luke I shall joust with him till I am rebuffed, hov*- 
ever it may be ! Now, damsel, in return for your good 
cheer and my supper, you shall have my squire— look if 
that he be pay enough. Here I pledge you ' four hundrcA 
pounds' worth of land to marry her as I bid y 

> See note. ' The iquire. 
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I When they were hindfasted, torches were set a-burning, 
iud Sir Degrevant gave his squire the order of knighthood. 

And after he said -. " For God's sake, commend me to 
my lady and yours, if ye will have my favour to my death's 
day. Commend me secretly to her, lest she have but a 
poor opinion of me. I tell you verily, no emperor or 
knight shall marry her, for I wiE prevent him ; and I give 
you my word that since first I saw her I have not slept any 
night half-an-hour ! Pray that gracious lady to be my 
friend, and for her honour's sake to send rae some help ! " 

Says the maid : " I take your errand in hand ; and 
though I be banished for it from this pbce, I shall stop for 
no fear ! Noiv I will show you how to go in and out of 
the castle for the speeding of your suit. Between the 
chamber and the hall there is a moat ' forty feet wide 
where ye can come in o' nights secretly and unseen ; 
and ye shall find here yout chamber always ready, if I 
can bring it to pass." 

" Damsel, for God's sake, show me that place ! " 

Then the maid went first, and led him to a postern, 
through which he came to a water-gate, where men from 
boats victualled the castle vrith com, " At ebb of tide, 
ye shall wade not knee-deep." 

The knight kissed her, and early on the morrow the two 
men passed that moat and entered the forest, where they 
found their horses standing under the hawthorn. And as 
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soon as Sir Degrevant came home, he busked all his men 
to go to the tournament. But there let us leave him and 
tpeak of what was said by the bright lady and her maid. 

Early that same day, the ladj- lauglied her woman to 
scorn : " Thy good name is lost — God give thee care ! " 

" Madam, if it be so, it hurts none but me ; and I vonch 
rae safe with that noble man, if it were so ! " 

At this the lady laughed aloud : " Damael, 1' God's 
name, how doth he please thee ? " 

" I dare boast for Sir Degrevant, that I know none so 
courteous, so kindly, so good 1 Certainly, yester even, he 
knighted his squire, and promised him to be my husband ; 
and he Kath pledged himself to give us four hundred 
pounds' worth of land. Here is the charter — yourself 

When the lady had read the charter she was glad, but 
she said only : " Hadst thou taken Sir Degrevant himself, 
then hadst thou prospered well ! " 

" Nay, madam, there is no lady alive whom he will wed 
save you alone, No emperor or king shall marry you — I 
out-take none — but he shall prevent him ! He sends you 
in greeting — behold— a red-gold ring set vwth a splendid 

The lady saw that it was a royal gift ; " This is a 
marvellous thing ! Dost ween I be mad, to do such folly 
as to love my father's foe, though he were ever so doughty I 
Nay, by the Rood ! I bid thee understand well, I will 
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have no husband yet a while — and so tell him when ye 
meet. Nay, more, I wish him no good ! The Duke of 
Gerk has promised to sup here Co-night ; see that my 
chamber be ready, and forget nothing," 

Now is the duke come over the sea with a great follow- 
ing ; and the noble earl hath prayed him courteously to 
dwell for ten days, at his cost for food, court, and wages of 
knight, squire, and page. And every eveiung one thou- 
sand and three horses belonging to the duke'a meiny were 
given their portions of corn and hay, 

As the great duke sat at dinner, the earl readily pro- 
mised him that he should have sweet maid Melidoie to 
wife. 

Now this duke was so gay and amorous that the men of 
the earl's house held him for a chivalrous knighl ; and the 
earl himself told what deeds of arms he had undertaken, 
and how all his best men had been slain under the wood- 
boughs. " The banneret that dwells near by will assay 
the jousting, he who wrought mc all this damage and did 
me this hurt," 

The duke answered in haste ; " Here I plight you my 
word, whether he will tourney or fight, he shall have his 
fill \ How shall I know him ? " 

Then said the earl : " He bears in chief ' azure figured 
with a satyr under a double head-dress, and true-loves here 
and there ; and on a background of black,' a lion tied to an 
' The upper third of a shield. t See note. 
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oak in gold and green. He wears a splendid helmet cleanly 
cast into the form oi a gold dolphin, with true-loves in the 
border. He is like a Uon in the field, when he is ready 
with his buckler, and his helmet is strongly plated, for it 
Btands liltc a stack,' He is so stiff in battle, by St. Martin 
of Tours, that if he could love as well, his peer could not 
be found ! I would give all the lands I have to any knight 
that would undertake to bring him dovm in the field ! " 
The duke laughed him to scorn, and proudly swore an 
oath ; " Sir, he shall pay for all tins to-mortow, for your 

In the morning the duke bulked him as fast as he might, 
and so did the bold and cruel earl. In the clear sunshine, 
five hundred knights vrith theit banners assembled, featly 
armed, and their servants as well. And all the broad 
countryside came thither that day to see the sport. Out 
of the west^ Sir Degrevant brought three hundred picked 
knights graithed* all in green. 

There was none so bold as to challenge the duke, who 
proudly held the field ; but when they saw Sir Degrevant 
come up armed, riding a Batbary horse, all the other side 
thanked God for their chance. Banneret and bachelor 
drew near him to fight under his pennant in the toum^ 
that day. 

With trumpet and drum and clear-sounding shawm 
they rushed together, and when they met, many a bold 

> PerhapB rock. See note. ' See noM, * Clad. 
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y 3tunned and fouled 
5 mightily with their 
ercc fellows in their 



night was thrown by the way and h 
■nnder the horses' feet. They smoti 
swords, and soon many of these fi 
armour had no longer any joy of life. Barons were sitting 
on the bent, shamefully hacked about the shoulders, and 
with bleeding brows ; andmanyamanwashurt that never 
assented to come to that tournament to do such deeds. 

SirDegrevani pricted fast through thepres3,andreached 
the duke such a stroke that he tottered to the ground, ao 
that presently the knight won his black steed. He was so 
stalwart in that battle, for love of the lady who watched 
from the tower, that, ere he stopped, he had won and 
brought to the staked sixty horses, as many a man saw. To 
tell the truth, he won that day the chief place in the joust- 
ing, hiving vanquished all the field ; and many stared at 
him for his hardihood. Fair ladies said one to another, 
alike queen and countess, " Yonder knight in green hath 
earned the prize ; " and they Wed hira well. 

Presently the duke was horsed again, and pricked fast 
through the field ; and he and the earl, with their follow- 
ing, went back to the castle ; and a herald cried upon all 
the chivalry to come to the feast. 

The good knight Sir Degrevant had made provision 
for all his men, for forty days and more, so he withdrew to a 
fair castle a Utile aside, near a fell,^ and there made merry 
and slew care. Three hundred and more stern knights, 

> Barrier in the lial) 7 * Hill : Npith CoBPtrr 
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who came out of that tournament, rode away in his com- 
pany. One hundred pounds he sent, and a horse, to pay 
the minstrela ; he was never niggardly of his gifts, in 
weal or in woe. To this castle he rode, and held a royal 
feast ; and all his bold men stayed with hira. At even- 
tide, he said : " As 1 live, I will see the chivalry of 
France face to face ! " 

So in the evening light he armed him at all points, and 
called to him two tnights that were ever of his counsel. 

" Busk ye on your steeds in the garments of damsels, for 
I must try my luck to-night. Take each of you a spear 
for peace or for war, and make ready my horses, and look 
they be trapped gaily with mantelets ^ and toptelers.* 

Their horses were held for thera, they took shield 
and spear and pricked fast over the plain, and rode 
straight westward through a fait forest, with two fine 
trumpets that rang out like bells. 

On a hill the knight rested and donned his helmet, 
and without tarrying galloped to the earl's castle — the 
grimmest guest between heaven and hell ! He had the 
good hap to find the gate open wide, and so rode up to the 
very dais where dinner was being served, and sought out 
maid Melidoce, and greeted her. 

As the duke started up, Degrevant said : " Here 1 
plight thee my word, I shall deliver this bright lady to- 

' Her*, perhaps, laiUU-detlii, oifeoi-ilsih, 
■ Porehnd ornsn 
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veen prime and undem. Look ye come ihen, 
or je shall swoon away for sorrow before her eyes ! Truly, 
as 1 live, ye shall be served with three courses of war or 
of jousting ! " 1 

The knight was splendidly attired as was a joy to see ; 
and never before had they beheld so good a horseman. 
Some stared at his steed, some at his rich armour, and 
some took note of the cause that brought him thither, 
He bows to them, alike high and low, and busks him to ride 
out of the hall ; and of all that looked upon him none 
knew him save the fair maiden Melidore. 

He rode homeward as fast as he might, and on the 
morrow he arrayed him as before, and found the duke in 
the field, with spear and buckler. And the earl watched 
from a distance, as fierce as a boar. 

Then said the duke : " Where is this giant J For all 
his great fare he will not keep his word ! " 

But when he saw Sir Degrevant riding up on his 
Barbary steed, his heart grew faint within him and he 
groaned. Being sore adread, he sent a squire to ask 
whether the knight would joust as in peace or in war, and 
he had an answer both reasonable and courteous : " It 
shall be as he will— chance what may ! " 

Then these doughty men geared them fast, set on their 
helmets, chose two great spean of peace, and on their 
strong steeds prictedfast through the throng. Their horses 
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rushed together, they jousted awhile ere they c 
then their good spears were all splintered. Sir Degrevant, 
as he had intended, gave the dote such a blow that, by my 
hand, he lost both his stirrups ! But he recovered himseli, 
and thereby gladdened his friends, who gave him white 
bread, Vernage, and wine of Crete.' He twore by God in 
heaven ; " Would my steed but hold out, I would risk 
anything for sweet Melidore ! " 

They took two great spears that made their horses groan; 
and so they rode through the ranks with many an eye upon 
them, but that time they missed each other. But at the 
third course the knight Sir Anterous ^ came, strong in his 
love, and pierced the duke's shield, as the earl saw from 
afar, and grew heavy of heart. 

The damsel * took the horse, and led him through the 
ranks, saying ; " Have this for thy reward uU thou get 
more." But she added a proud word ; " On thiB steed 
(hail I ride with my lover." 

Again the knight geared him and took a sharp spear, a 
weapon of war, from his fellow's hands,* to slay the duke, 
while the lady said : " Sir duke, ye are proud ; I pray 
you keep your word. Yonder is a knight-errant — why 
tarry jre here i " 

' Sec list of winei rn Tii Sj^irr tf Lm-a, Dcgrre, with n 
p. 194 below. 

' Evidently Degrevant. See Dole. 
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3ut the duke lay stunned, and still she cried upon him : 
" Yonder knight is all armed, and awaits you ! " 

He answered as courteously as he could : " I may not 
hide that I am hurt fuU ill. Pray him lake no offence ; 
he «ees that 1 am wounded. I can scarce live, so sore 
is my side ! " 

Then Sir Degrevant gave his horse to pay the minstrels ; 
and he and his men sped away to the forest. But the 
duke, who had fared so ill, took his leave that same night, 
and went home with al! his barons. 

On the morrow, Sir Degrevant came again to the thorn 
where before he had left his steed ; and there all that day 
he waited. At night he and his friend went secretly to try 
if he might gel speech with sweet Melidore. 

The damsel knew by a token that they were come in, and 
her lady perceived her thought : " Damsel, as I live, thou 
hast got thee for guests again the wild men of the west — 
hide it not ! Bring that knight here unseen to talk with 
me in secret. By my word, he hath bought it dear ! " 

Then the maiden was glad, and did her command, and 
led him up the steps to her chamber. At the door stood 
the noble lady herself, and there fell at his feet ; but quick 
as fire struck from flint, he had caught her in his arms, and 
kissed her thirty times ere he paused. 

" Welcome, Sir Anterous, methinks thou art a wonder ! 
Wist the lord of this house, he would greet thee in alt 
■ »»th! " 
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Preiently were fetched chairs with velvet cushions, 
where these fair lovcri might sit and Uss. 

" Damtel, look there be a fire 
faggots gathered long since." 

The damsel set a board of ivoiy 
it with such cloths as never were 
towels ' as white as sea-foam, and 
There was a golden salt-cellar, and basin, and 
clear rose-water for their washing. 

Secretly she brought white bread from the pastry, and 
■erved them as they sat. And she fetched from the 
kitchen a shield of wild boar, and haslets ^ in galantine, by 
my hand ! And they had plovers in pastry, fresh fat 
conies, pheasants and curlews, and all Borta of meats ; 
the drew for them wine of Crete and Vernage. It 
hard to tell all the dainty dishes and spices that 
served at that meul; and still the maiden drew wir 
him, Rochelle and Rhenish and Malmsey,* and filled his 
cup. And ever between, Melidore sat harping 
notes, and sang merry songs ; and in that chamber of 
love they made such minh that they slew 

The roof of the room ^ was royally adorned with bright 
bezants,* and the wall was inlaid with white whalebone, 



* Clothi to lajr oier ihe tablecloth for the waihing of handi. 
' Pig't fry. ' See note on p. 194. ' See note. 

^ Unsumped gold piece) like cht coin. ' Walnu-Ivary, 
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aiure, and many a precious gem. There might be seen 
archangels in red gold,^ fifty together all laugiung full 
lightly ; the Jpacatypse of John, Paul's EfistUs, and the 
Parables of Solomon were there painted. And the four 
Gospellers^ sat on pillars, where listening to theni were four 
doctors, Austin ' and Gregory, Jerome and Ambrose. All 
the philosophers were portrayed in stone, and likewise 
the story was there of unhappy Absalom, And there was 
a clock on high to ring out with bells the hours of the 
night and waken sweet Melidore. There were square 
glass * windows the richest ever made, with little horns ' 
of hand-worked brass. All the walls were of agatCjl with. 
high vaultings whereon were portrayed kings of far-away 
lands on their thrones : Charles the Great with his crown, 
Godfrey de Bouillon ' and King Arthur of Britain, all with 
their bright swords. The floor was tiled with clear 
crystal, with a carpet of fine pal! where the Jady stood. 

Her bed was of azure, with a tester and canopy bordered 
with the story of Amadas and Vdoyne,' with precious 
stones ever/where in a design of green popinjays.^ And 
there were, too, the scutcheons of many a kaight, in gold 
and cypress, with bright bezants and true-loves here and 
there. No queen or empress had a more splendid bed, and 
from her tester hung the king's own banner. There were 
sheets of pure white silk, and quUts of the same, and 
tisselled bags ■■ with crystal knobs made in Westphalia ' by 

I See note, = Evangelitls. ' Augustine. 
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ikilled women. It was marvcUous 
hanging bom miny a ring of red gold ; and the cords that 
they run on had beer won by Duke Betys and spun by 
Melidore out of merniiiidens' hair,' 

About midnight Sir Degrevant asked : " When wilt 
'thou Usten to me, sweet lady f My heart breaks with 
love ! When wilt thou set it at rest f Lady, if it be thy 
will, be kind to me ! " 

But she answered quietly : " No more of that, else shalt 
I thou rue it bitterly ! Though thou be a knight, thou 
I shah get no love from me ere thou wed me with a ring. 
Believe me, the first time I met thee, my heart was so 
stirred that I thought never to have husband or lover save 
thee alone, kaiser or knight, king or conqueror, or lord of 
renovra — not even the emperor himself. Therefore, sir, 
have patience tiU thou win my father's assent." 

To that he agreed, and they plighted their troth, as glad 
and light-hearted as falcons on the wing. And there they 
rested together that night ; but, know well, it was without 
»n. The lady said to him : " Sweet sir, come every day, 
and see how we fare." So it was likewise with Melidore's 
damsel and her brave bachelor ; and this went on three- 
quarters of that year and more, 

On midsummer night, the moon shone vrondrous clear 
when Sir Degrevant and his knight busked them to go. 
As they dismounted by a tree, a forester saw them lingering 
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:, and followed them all the way through tlie 
wood until they had passed the stream. I.itewise, the 
watchman on the wall, who was the earl's own minstrel, 
saw them turn towards the court, and wist never what it 
meant. The piper held his peace, and said nought to any 
man — minstrels should aye be courteous and excuse what 
they may ! But the forester anon told the earl and his 
knights how these men came armed as he had seen. 

Now the steward was a stalwart man. Sir Eymere the 
Kayous ; ' and with other fierce, bold officers of the house, 
he made a great busKment even where the forester had 
met Sic Degrcvant, and thought to stop the green ways for 
him. The steward sware mightily : " An he come by 
this thorn, we shall take his head to-raorrow, nor ask 
other reward ! " 

Dame Melidore wist not at all the intent of this folk, for 
she weened that no man knew of their meetings. And Sir 

^ant had promised on his honour to speak with her 

ight, and to stop for no fear. 



Cud as Thou art mighty save the gaod knight. 
And lend him Thy grace to speed in that fight J 

At eventide he and his fellow armed them, and for fear 
of being discovered, put on green gowns. They had 
neither shield nor spear, nor any weapon of war save two 
keen Florentine swords. 
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When they reached the rii-ioe, ao ambush of anoed 
men on hoiiei rushed out upon them. Sir Degrevant 
swiftly drew his sward, and he that came on firsi was aooa 
slain in thai ihaw.' 

When they all rushed together, seven spears set upon him 
and splintered a-two against his bacinet ; but some bore 
through his gown, and some spUt against his habergeon, 
while the second Inight was overborne and his aword cast 
away from him. But Sir Degrevant at once dismounted 
and saved him, crying : " Why liest thou thtis i " 

The best steeds they had he sUced through the shoulders; 
but never before, in weal or in woe, had he been so hard 
bestead. The steward. Sir Eymere. came a little too close, 
and his head waa carved away at the collar. The body sat 
still upon the horse, an uncomely sight, as the steed leaped 
over a ditch and can away. 1 know never haw it went, but 
he beat them fast to the earth with such play ol his two- 
handed sword that sixty were stretched on the earth with 
shield and spear, that niight never wield weapon after that 
day. The carl's panter, his butler, and his chief squire lay 
dead together in that gay wood ; and the rcrorunt fled 
from the doom they foresaw, but some lurked hidden 
under trees in the sloughs. Thanks be to God's grace, he 
hath vanquished his foes by his chivalry, and makes a bold 
chase and keen after those that are left. Not forty feet 
from the castle, he slays the marshal of the hall and more 
than fifteen good squires. 

• Coppice. 
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time he had ended his sword-play, it was dawn, 

d but few hid escaped, while many were slain. 

Then said Sir Degrevant ; " Here 1 promise thee that I 
will speak openly with Melidote to-night." 

They left their steeds where they stood, passed the 
stream and went straight to the castle gates. 

The sweet lady gave them fair welcome, for she had not 
heard of the fight ; whereof they were fain. But she was 
greatly a-wondered why their clothes were all torn as if 
they had been pierced by spear-thrusta in the woods ; and 
indeed their gay green gowns were shameful to look upon. 

"' Dear sir, where have ye been so to tear your clothes i " 

The knight sat down quietly and said to her aside : " It 
was no terly thing tjiat hurt us ; but only that we tore 
our gowns on a thorn as we came by. We shall have new 
to-morrow ; and we count this mishap not worth a pear." 

He had fought like a wild boar and was greatly athint, 
so the maid brought quickly wine and spices. They ale 
together divers sweetmeats and often kissed, and were 
served with Vernage and Cretan and Rhenish wine. At 
daybreak he took his leave of maid Melidore, who as yet 
wist naught of the fray ; that she was to hear after. 

SirDegrevant returned where lay the dead men, andsaid 
softly in his mirth, " Yonder was a stout hind ! " 

They brought home on biers. Sir Eymcre the steward 
andothcr good hencKraenwhohad had enoughof that frith; 
and therenpon there was a great outcry among all the folk 
2 the castle, and Melidore went into the hall to ask tidings. 
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Sayi the eatl to her : " Sir Degrevaot and thee I blaia^* ] 
for the loss of all my men ! That is thy treason ! 
Him that perished on the Cross, thou shalt die to-d»y ! 
I wot well he hath dishonoured thee ! " 

The maid answers : " Peter ! I am glad he is not slain 1' 
Wherefore should I lie f Since first 1 chose him for my 
:, I will never forsake him, whatever dole or death I 
t endure 1 " 

Then the earl waxed mad and swore by bones and btood, 
" I will never laste meat or drink ere I see thee die ! " 

The countess kneeled before him with shrill lament : 
" God forbid, sir, that she be slain, when we had never 
child but thiB ! Alas, ye have been foes loo bag ! Wicked 
longueaire thecauseof it — God give them shame! I dare 
tay this brave knight was going his ways when our men, 
through no fault of his, bejet him. Were not his foresters 
1 killed while he was fighting in Spain, and his woods and 
i5 destroyed i 1 counsel that ye make peace with 
him and give him Melidore in marriage." 

Then said the maiden ; " There was only himself and 
one other ; I spoke with him to-night — why should I not 
tell ? He is n. lover and my lord, my hope and my com- 
fort ; and it is good that ye make peace ! If ye continue 
Cis, I will never touch food again ! " 

The earl sweated for rage, but sighed at last : " Damsel, 
rather than that thou die, I forgive thee thy guilt. Have 
it thine own way — I can aay no more." 
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Belive at the earl's commmd, she sent a letter by mes- 
senger, with full new tidings. She bade Sir Degrevant 
come in secret with his best chivalrj', as he was a good 
knight and doughty and lea!, and she should make such 
accord between him and her father as should be of comfort 
to all that tnew him ever. He was somewhat adread, but 
busked sixty knights, and at daybreak hastened to the 
earl's castle. 

There the earl met him outside with stern and stalwart 
knights, and louted wonder low as he hailed him, saying : 
" Sir, by God's grace, we have been foes too long, and now 
will 1 be thy friend ! " 

Then they talked aside, so that no man knew, utitil all 
wrongs were redressed ; and after, they kissed and went 
into the chamber. Not to rehearse at greater length, 
peace was made, and the earl granted the knight young 
Melidore until his life's end. 

Never in France, nor yet in England before, was there 
such purveyance as at this wedding. Thither came an 
emperor and a king, and more than fifteen archbishops. 
The Mayor of the Hospital * came over with a cardinal, 
and the great King of Portyngale with bold knights. All 
the lords and ladies, alike empress and queen, of the lariid, 
were at that ceremony. 

On Trinity, as the romance says, he took her according 
< The head of the order o! Knigho Hoepitallen, of which 

■f were many foundation!. 
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to th« law of God, unto his tile's end. With all solemnity, 
a cudiiul, invested with » pontifical ring, chanted the 
IO71I nuus, ind wedded that Udy. Aitd the eaq>eror ^«C 
her iwxj at the kiik door with as much pomp and di^uty 
» if she had been of hii bn. And along the groond wbcte 
they had pased, glittered 1 thousand ponnds' mntfa of 
gold. 

Then ai^mblcd in the hall, the Hng and cardinal, the 
royal emperor, and bold baron? and gay ladie*, alike conntCM 
and qaeen — a joy to behold ! When the fe»t WKserred, 
wine ran in the conduit ready for each man who wroald 
take thereof ; and nine doozcpere ' of France took part in 
the dance. Methotight snch an array a fair thing to see '. 
I know never a man who could describe the meats serred 
in the hall ; and minstrds had great gifts of spleodid Fobe> 
and garments. For each of fourteen days, there was a 
jousting of serried knights, and revelling with wine and 
ak ; and on the hftcenth day that aoble company Mok 
leave and went hmne. All praised, both kni^ts >ad 
bdies, the courteous bearing of Sir Degrerant, wfro at that 
tunc gave away horses worth a thoDtand pomids, and also 

^ bwki and boonds and falcons. 

"■t same year the eari died, and also his fair coontess, 

I and both had goodly burial And when Kr DegiCTant fdl 
V" 10 their broad lands, he might oreniiatd any peer 
h the coantjy. Thirty winters aod more he and his 

■ "nc twdn kaiehu irf fWiliMni 
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lady lifed together in bliss, and hail seven children. 
When Bhe died he turned over the estate to his heir, and 
went to the Holy Land— may heaven be his meed ! He 
was slain at Port Jaffa, jousting with a sultan ; and thus 
■ .this man of doughty deeds hath gone to his God. 

^^K Lord God in Trinity, 

^^^K Grant thim Heaven for to see 

^^^^^ 7hat love a story or a glie, 
^^^K Jnd jesters far to feed .' 

I 



fHE KNIGHT OF COURTESY AND 
FAIR LADY OF FAGUELL 

In Faguell,'^ a fair tountree, 

A great lord did sometime dwell. 

Which had a lady so fair and free 
7hat all men good of her did tell. 



and pleasant to look upoa, gentle and 
amiable to men of all ranks, and as true to her husband as 
the turtle-dove on the tree. For her goodness and grace, 
she was loved alike by young and old. 

There lived in that same land a brave knight, wise and 

full of prowess. Indeed, so much was hii hardihood 

' Piiel, near St. Quonlin In Northern France. 
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ipobta of far ncfc wl p<n. ih« fac «» oded Tb JMIr 

McNrdw Itni faoxd td irf ^ ka^fa^ goad oottfitioM, 
■111 II 11 III fciiii I ■! Ml HI I ■■ill i^nir. m rij - ''Sv,! 

■ic »endi jo« pwdng — t wd w dfa M. Md bidi yow cQwe 
aaoa to dwell n hit oMn, v4cK jBH iUI bck ao naocr 



Tlie coimeoH kai^ «na lumIlm m go iridi dc 
mcM CTig ti to ofc» hk tCTrioe ; aid Ae7^n)debK,d^aad 
ni^t, Djn3 tlt^ ipre oobm ttefccr, and woe net I7 
that lord aad greeted with taeadif wclcnit. So lif^ 
WMhcwoBCBdmiied wnk tons and mweied casiles that 
otker ncn caned him. and tbcH^t I7 Mme trachcfy tD 
nib fata of fai* b^^ ante. 

Seoag faim »o good and tnc, the hdj of witxa I ipofce 
belocc. tct faei heart aad aoHl OB lum aboTC all other mea, 
and tfaoBght to be loved I7 faim. WMiix in na but in 
chafdrr, nca » cfaiUrta ue kiad one to another. And 
■D lifcevne he faired her firtn and bat ia in* hart and loal, 
Mlesfy, bnt with a love that lasted til thr^ died. 
J"? "^ i^t tfaete trae fairew taAend gnat pain. 
■OTTOW, and dimcM, becaiue they n^it not reveal their 
h«T. ooe to another, tin at last, by a sodden chance, the 
hBghi was IB a green gardea, thus compUining raoora- 
faBy; "Alas. BOW b my heart in wocfalpaap! I cannot 
refrain froB, bmcnntka, » doth love ai ihii Udy woond 
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Lnd me, I fear, she disdains ! " And with that he 
hrew himself on the ground. 

Now the lady by in a window, lier heart as cold as any 
stone. She wist not what to do or say when she heard the 
knight's complaint. Sorely she sighed, and the colour fled 
her face. But when she came down into the garden where 
he lay on the ground, and when she saw him thus for her 
(alte, her heart was almost broken for sorrow ; and finding 
no comfort, she fell upon him in a swoon. 

Presently the knight recovered, and when he saw het by 
his aide loot comfort, and began to cheer her, saying ; 
" Lady-love, who hath brought you into this grief ! " 

And she : " My lover and my comfort, so your fairness 
standeth in my thought that, had I no mate in this world, 
none but yourself should ever have my heart ! " 

The knight said ; " Lady, I shall in all honesty hold you 
dear, for your own sweet sake ! Our love shall be none 
other, chaste and true and free from sin, than that which is 
between brother and sister. And wherever my body be, 
day or night, at all times my simple heart shall ever more 
abide with you, my lady ! " 

Then she, white as a flower and full of feminine shame- 
fastness, began to change her fair colour, saying to him ; 
" Never doubt, my love, that in such wise shall I love you 
faithfully, next to God on high, alike in wealth and in 
adversity ! " 

They kined each other in sign of troth; but even 
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twain, to biiterly they giievol. For yay dolour, tetn 
nn from tbeir tyei as tbejr Mid fireweU. 

The lady remained in her castle, ber hdn e 
plenished with languor ; and there let us leare bet nukiag 
moan, and tuin to the coiirteoiis knight, who has gone 
forth on his joarney. 

He said unto himself : " I will not fi^t against Chris- 
tians, but will go to Rhodes, there to stuuio them with all 
my might." 

Then be unfolded her hair and set it high o 
with red threads of rich gold that she bad giren bim. 
diield was wrought splendidly with azure and beaten gold ; 
but be thought on nothing bat henelf when he behekl bet 
jeUowhair. 

Eager {or battle, be rode forth by dde and down, to teA 
adventures in many a toim, city, and casde. In rwcrf 
ioBsiiag where he came, nooe wa* foond so good as hii&- 
•dl ; aod in craj place be smote hi) adTMsary to the 
ponnd and won the prixe. 

When he catne into LcNnbanlT, there tna a diagoa in 
Ac ttdf^baiiibaod, wfai did great hart and damage to 
mas and bean. Ai the bi^t lode Axte, with oo^ lua 
page by his side, be bcgu to bcBKMn bk kree with bitter 
■ghs : " Alas, njr sweet b^! God wot 
je be * God woe when we AaB tee each o 

rmencver!" Tben,ashehMbed tomnba 
I kiManiadw«t<iftlKdapa,aadMid:'*Y« 
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indeed ! " He blessed him and rode forward, saying : 
" I shall do my pact. Betide me weal or woe, I shall 
assail this fierce monster ! " 

With this, he met the dragon, and she, seeiag him, gaped 
wide; but he iookgoodheed,and!itarted a little away,and, 
drawing his sword like a knight to attack her, gave her 
mighty strokes, so that the battle was strong and deadly. 

The dragon wounded the knight on the head with her 
tail, so tliat he fell a-swoon like a dead man ; but quickly 
he arose, and with a prayer to God and Our Lady to help 
him in that tight, started with fierce courage up to the 
dragon, and so watched for his advantage that he smote off 
her tail. She began to yell, and turned upon her side ; 
and quickly on the alert, he let his aword slip into her body 
so that she could scarce move. Seeing this, he drew near 
and lightly smote off her head, and so escaped that danger. 
Straightway he thanked God of His grace, who by virtue 
of His Deity, and by His goodness and mercy, had pre- 
served him at that time. 

He went to a nunnery there beside, where a surgeon 
with skilful art healed his wide wounds. And after, he 
departed thence toward the Rhodes, to fight inbatde as he 
had undertaken to do, and to sustain the faith with all his 
might ; for he would not break his pledge. 

At that time there was a rout of Saracens, all armed and 

in array, besieging Rhodes fiercely towards Good Friday.' 

1 Set note. 
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Hence, ihe knight was welcomed by all wiihin the city, 
and anon they provided him with battle. 

So foe the time I leave them there, and return to xhe 
bright lady who dwelled at home with sorrowful face. 
Day and night she mourned, crying ; " Alas, my love is 
gone away! Alas, mygentle tnight, my heart issore forthy 
sake ! If only I might see thee once afore my death, 1 ask 
no other thing! Alas, what treason or envy hath made him 
go from me ? I think my own lord in anger hath traitor- 
ously done him to death ! Alas, my lord, ye were to blame 
thus to betray my love 1 It is right great shame to you, 
Mnce our love was pure always, and we never intended wn ! 
Alas, gentle being ! Wherever thou goest, love, wherever 
thou rideat, never shalt thou be out of my mind ! Ah, 
Death, where art thou so long from me I Come and part 
me from my sorrow ; for till I be dead and buried, I can 
never cease lamenting ! Farewell, dear love, wherever 
thou art ! For thy sake, joy is gone from me ; and till 
■uch time as I see thee again, I must still mourn un- 
comforted ! " 

Thus complained this clear-faced lady, grieving alone ; 
and nothing could cheer her or give her ease, so was she 
oppressed with woe and pain. 

So let us leave her in this state, ever bewailing her lover ; 
and let us turn again 10 the knight at Rhodes. When the 
day of banle was come, the Christians all armed them, and 
>ut of the city to fight strongly against God's foes. 
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» seemlj' sight to see them ready for war, many a 
doughty man come from afat to that battle. 

The Knight of Courtesy entered the field, well armed 
and riding fist ; and both knights and barons beheld that 
none was better geired than he. His helmet was set with 
many a precious stone, and above was the comely hair as 
red as gold. 

The trumpets sounded, the spears rushed together and 
broke the array ; and with great noise of guns,' in ati en- 
counter not playful, on every side was joined fierce battle. 
The Knight of Courtesy was not alow to smite down all 
that awaited him ; and his match could nowhere be found. 

There was a strong and doughty Saracen who envied 
him, and ran at him with all his might, saying ; " Traitor, 
I defy thee ! " 

They rushed together with long spears, and anon the 
Saracen lay on the ground, and the knight drew his sword 
and smote off the head. 

There came ten other Saracens in a rout, and so strongly 
assailed and beset him on all sides that fierce battle began 
again. Presently he cast four to the ground with four 
strokes ; but the others multiplied still, and gave him 
many a hurt. They laid on him from every aide cruel 
strokes and deadly, and pierced him with such deep, wide 
wounds that he fell to the earth. 

Then the Saracens went away and let him he — a piteous 
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light ! — with mortal wounds. Anon he called his page 
and said : " My lime is come. In mj' heart is so deep a 
wound that, without gainsaying, I must die. But ere ye 
bury me in the ground, 1 pray thee one thing : cot my 
heart out of my body, and wrap it in this yellow hair ; and 
when ye depart hence, convey it to my lady. Promise me 
without delay to tike it to her as a present, and bury my 
body ia the cross- ways," 

The page was right sorrowful and dolent, but as soon 
as the blight had yielded up the ghost, he buried bis 
master as he had been commanded, and went lowatdi 
FagueU with the hcan and the hair. Sometimes he 
walked and again he ran, with woeful lament and soriy jest, 
nntil be came into the forest near the castle of Fagoell. 

Now the lord of Faguell was in the wood witb his meiny, 
and presently met the page and asked : " Boy, what tidings 
with thee i How is the case with thy master ? Tell me 
truly ere thou goest, or thou shalt neret leave this pUce ! ** 

Thereupon the page was aiearcd, and sad at heart, and 
ga^e up to the lord the heart and also ibe hair. He tcJd 
him the truth of the wh(4e niatter : bow the knight m> 
slain in battle, and had sent the lady tbit dung tor a 
^Moal token of kire. 

The tord took good heed, gaiaBg opoa the Wtm, An 
L Jagh pttsent, and said : " Their lore w» hot it^eed ; and 
f A? Imd in gnat tonnent.'* 

Tlwn he mu bone and into tkelitic&m. ''Coat,*'k 
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said, " listen to me. Dress me anon this heart ^ in the 
daintiest wise that may be. Make it sweet and delicate to 
the taste. It is for my lady, who would not be the merrier 
if she wist what the meat were." And he said again that 
such food was doleful and deadly ; and so the lady found 
it when she knew. 

Presently the lord went into the hall, and was aet at 
meat, and his lady near him ; and he bade the heart to be 
fetched— whereof proceeded great woe. 

" Madam," he said, " eat of this, for it is dainteous and 
pleasant." And the lady did so, undismayed, for there 
was no lack of good spices. 

And whea she had done, her lord said to her : " You 
have eaten, every deal, the heart of him to whom you gave 
your yellow hair. Of a surety, your knight is dead, and yc 
have eaten his very heart. Madam, at the last, we must 
all die." 

Hearing this, the lady cried ; " My heart will break for 
woe ! Alas, that ever 1 saw this day ! Now may my life 
last no longer ! " 

She rose in parlous estate, and went straight to her 
chamber, when she confessed her devoutly, and soon after 
received the Sacrament. Then she laid her grieving on 
her bed— God wot, woeful was her lament ! " Alas ! " she 
cried, " mine own dear love, since thou art dead, my joy 
ii done ! Have I indeed eaten thy heart i That meat 
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ihall co*l me dear ' Now, ilai, mait I die of grief ! Ah, 
noble, peetles kaighi. ih;r hean ilull oenainlj die with 
me ! Thereon hire I nken the Stenateat, and faefcafter 
Irehoe all eanhif food. FotwocaadpaiaiBjrlifeiifpent! 
Mr cruel hnsbaDid, whj- Iu*e yt dose lUi omed deed J 
In slajing Eum j^ have daia me also, and maf tbe Ugh 
God gnat jom jroui meed ior dus ! " 

Then said bci hadwod : " M7 fair Udy. iorgi'n: me if I 
h^Tc misdone ! I lepeni me that I did not kncn* ye wonld 
taic this to heart so deep)}' ! " 

The Udv answered : " I forgive joa, Adiea, my lofd, 
{occTcnBore. MjriiflieisconcaBdl mijliiciialaaga.'' 

Ami be: ** I a4B «oe for that < " 

Great w» tk toootv of d the kxds and ladies of cfietj 
di^rE«; wme swMoed, and an «es« fnB a<eiief ior kn 



07 Wd, now mast we part. I die, 

wifeasMcrtna fcMiiidinF^vdL In 

Kn^tof CoBTtcsf ; udwcucwoefallf bran^tracga- 

fwM«! M;f Vxd, jrc iKse to t^ne ID aafce ne cat In 

Wart ; bat *ith I bare x> dooe, I AiD mera tovcb oAtr 



I s&ifl ^na cat m emUf «ne ^pin. Now Jena, tfcaa 

■ ■<■!■<» the Rood. IxTCMaty came. My SfawAJne!" 

rut thtf, dr i;yr> " 'B tfaw .1^*1; 



THE SQUIRE OF LOW DEGREE 

/( was a iqiiire oj low degree, 

that loved the king's daughter oj Hungary. 

Sevek years lie had served the king as marshal in hall to 
place all the lords according to their ranV ; and so was he 
courteous and good, that every man loved him as his 
friend. Withal, lie was brave and stout in battle ; but he 
mourned ever, none icnew wherefore, And it was all for 
that lady, the king's daughter of Hungary. No creature in 
Christendom knew how well he had loved her for morethan 
seven years ; and this was to no end, seeing that, although 
he was a gentleman, he was not rich of gold and goods. 

He durst not make moan to any save himself alone, but 
ever when his sorrow pressed upon him, he would pass 
through his chamber out into a gay garden. There was a 
beautiful green arbour of the fairest trees 'and plants in 
the world — o£ cypress, first chosen by Jesus,' of southern- 
wood and sycamore, red rose and lily, box and beech and 
laurel, date and damson and drooping filbert, fig-tree and 
round maple, peony, poplar and broad -branching plane, 
and many another tree and shrub. 

On every bough perched three birds ' singing melodi- 
onaly : the laverock, red-breast and nightingale, the wit- 
wall, peacock and popinjay, the throstle piping all the 
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while, the merle, the wren, and the swallow whipping to 
and fro, the jangling jay and the miilhful lark, the sparrow 

fluttering on her twig, the cheerful mavis, the nuthake 
with her fresh notes, the surling with her true notes, the 
goldfinch chirping gaily on a briar, and many other birds 
that with their clear whistling brought comfort. Always 
when he was sorrowful, he would go into that arbour and 
lay him down in the bent, right under her chamber win- 
dow, with his back to a thorn-tree, crying : " Alas that 
IS bom ! Would I were rich in gold or lands or 
other possessions, that so I might wed that sweet flower- 
lady ! Or that I were come of gentle kin to win her love ! 
Would I were a king's son to woo her ! Or that I were as 
bold in battle as the knight Sir Libius,! or as chivalrous as 
Sir Gawain * or Sir Guy,* or as doughty of my hand as 
the giant Colbrand ! * If it were put in jeopardy what 
n should win that sweet lady, the king's daughter of 
Hungary, none should have her but 1 ! " And ever he 
cried : " Wellaway, poverty robs me of all my joy ! " 

Now the lady heard this lament right under her chamber 
wall, as she sat in her oriel that was enclosed in painted 
glass, every window with a device and adorned with 
tracery. Quickly she undid an ivory bar, and flung the 
casement wide, so that the aun streamed into her doBct, 

She beheld where the squire lay in that gay arboui, and 

' See p, 165 below, with note on p, 19^. 

• See note on Lavn/al Mil.s, p. igj. » See note. 
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called to him : " Sir, wherefore such moan ? Why 
mournest thou, day and night f Tell me now, squire, I 
prithee ; and as I am a true lady, I will never make thy 
counsel known, but save thou he to blame, I will help 
thee in thy trouble." 

Often had he been in joy and sorrow, but never before 
so well as then. He fell on his knee, saying : " Lady, it is 
all for you ! These seven years have I loved you, and 
paid dearly for my love ! Ye are so rich of array, that I 
durst never speak word of it to you, and of so high kindred 
that I knew not how to be^n. If I had told my will, and 
ye had not been pleased, ye would have betrayed me to the 
king, and brought me full soon to my death. And so, 
fair, sweet lady, I durst never show my heart. But now I 
am here at your will, to spare or slay ; and one word from 
you might comfort me for all the sorrow I have had. If 
ye will not do so, I must needs depart from this country, 
and forsake my kindred, and become an hermit ' in some 
uncouth ' place, begging my bread in many a land, and 
seeking to find where Christ lived and died. I will make 
me a staff of my spear, and will wear no linen, but wend ever 
in travail until 1 come to the world's end ; and lady, but 
ye be my help, no shoe shall ever touch my fool. lady, 
I prithee, by Him that died on Good Friday, put me not 
to this peril for His love that harrowed Hell ! " 

Then that lady from her oriel said right sweetly : " By 
mcitu filgrhn. ■ Unknown; hence, foreign. 
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{fim that died on the Tree, I will not deceive joa, vjvaic; 
and ihoogh I ihould be ^a tot joui take, I wiB ntnm 
70UT love 1 Go forth and scire the king my father, and 
lay aside all your secret mourning. Let no man know ye 
e alone in my arbour ; and as ye would fain have 
your will, listen, and look, and hold your peace Beware 
of the steward, I pray you ; he wiD deceive you if he can. 
:r he wist of rour wooing, he would betray you to the 
king ; and anon ye would be taken and put into prison for 
my lake. Then must ye needs abide the law, peradvcnture 
tobe hanged and drawn. Not for all the gold in Christen- 
dom would I see 700 thus ! Bnt if ye would win my love, 
ye must undertake chivalry and deeds of arms, by which ye 
shall earn youi shoon ; ' and ye must ride through many a 
perilous place as a venturous man for hi? Iidy's favour,' 
md dales and high mountains, it» wet weather, 
alike hail and rain ; and if ye find no harbourage, then must 
ye lodge under a tree among wild beasts or tame — and so 
■hall you win renown. And ye must lie in your armour 
every night for a while, and also your men, until seven 
years be come and gone ; and for my lo^■e, squire, ye must 
cross many a perilous sea. Wherever war awakens, ye must 
r upon battle, in every ciiy throughout the land of 
Lombardy. But be ye well advised when ye undertake a 
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mbat, that ye stand ever in the right, and bearing this 
a miod ye shall speed the better. And when the war it 
ended, ye shall journey to the Rtodes, and there fight on 
three Good Fridays,^ if ye would have praise of me. Only 
if ye overpass these three battles, arc ye worthy to be a 
knight and to bear arms of gold and gules set vrith sable.* 
And ye shall have a blue shield in token of constancy, in- 
laid on bothsides with golden vines, full of imagery,and all 
besptiniled with true-loves ! Amid your shield shall be 
set a lady's head in fretwork, and above it, for love of me, 
the motto AMOR.' The baldric a on which it hangs shall 
be white with a red cross in token of tlie Trinity.' Your 
helmet shall be well burnished, your ventail ' neatly fitted, 
set with gold stars and covered with fine velvet, with a new 
head-piece * and divers-coloured ostrich- feathers. The 
plates clasping your body shall sit seemly about the waist, 
and your coat-armour * shall be of pure gold bordered 

" Thus, with six good yeomen by your side, shall ye ride 
forth to your wars ; and when these be ended, it shall be- 
hove you to journey farther, over many a perilous flood, 
past fields and paddocks and dense forests, till you come to 
Jerusalem to seek out where Christ lived and died. There 

> See note. < Swaril-bL-lt, uiually worn over one shoulder. 

* Part of helmet left open (or breailiing, 

• Helmet HBuilly; here, perhapi, crest. 
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that sweet maid, and would have the squire taltcR and 
Kanged high on a tree. The traitor was full of rage and 
longing to undo thetn, and bethought him daily how he 
might be revenged on that fair lady, in that he loved her 
secretly and was jealous of her. Alack, as soon as he was of 
their counsel, all their joy was turned to woe ! 

Now when the squire had parted from his gentle lady, 
he went to his chamber and arrayed him in scariet-red with 
a broad-barred girdle, a chaplet on his hair and a horn 
about his necit ; and thus he went forth to do his office in 
the hall, among the lords of high and low degree. 

With a white rod in his hand, he went to kneel before 
the king, and served him right royally with dainty meats,' 
partridge, plover and peacock, and birds baked iif bread, 
teal, duck and drake, cock, curlew and crane, pheasant, 
stork, snipe, and fresh venison of buck and doe, and many 
other dainties fit to set before a king. 

And when the squire had so done, he served to and fro 
in the hall, honoured and loved by men of every degree. 
The king beheld him in his fair raiment, and thought him 
the comeliest man that he had seen in the world ever ; and 
with that, all at once he loved hiro, though he wist never 
wherefore or why. 

Thus he sat still, and ate right naught for thinking of his 
squire. Of this the steward took good heed, and came and 
told the king all he had heard of the wooing : hov^ she had 
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promised him land and gooda, and gieat plenty of gold and 
silver ; and how he was to take his leave and become ■ 
knight for her sake : " And thus, while thejr talked to- 
gether, I drew me near and evermore near ; and, had I not 
come in, verily the squire had dishonoured her. But when 
he perceived me, he fled fast away. On the truth of this, 
here is my hand. I will fight him to the death ! " 

Then (he king said to the steward : " I cannot believe it 
should be thus. He hath been so debonaire and gentle, and 
hath served me since he was young,' aye ready and true of 
word and deed — I cannot believe he would betray my dear 
daughter, or tempt her to folly ! And even though she 
consented, I trust him so fearlessly that I know he would 
never win Iier save in wedlock ; and if this is her doing, he 
deserves no ill on that account. I have seen many a page 
who became a man by marriage ; and so it is seemly that 
the squire should win ray daughter in this manner. A 
man of any degree may become a prince by fortune or 
some other grace, by purchase* if not by heritage. There- 
fore, steward, beware and defame him not through envy. 
It were great pity he should be undone and put to death 
guiltless, and a heavy sorrow to my dear daughter. I 
would not for my new crown that she should lose her fair 
colour ! So have a care uidess thou take him in the deed, 
for if it be found that thou defame them through en- 
mity, thou shalt be seized as a felon and put full deep in 
■ See note. 
' \af lawful meant of aujuiullon Excepi inheritance, 
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prison and fettered fast to a stone till twelve years be 
passed, and then drawn by a horse through the city and 
hanged upon a tree ! And thou may not eicusc thyself or 
deny this deed ; therefore, steward, bewaie how thou 
shall answer for it ! " 

Said the steward, full of malice : " What I have said I 
will stand by, even to the suffering of death and endless 
woe ! Sire, I will never go back on this, and if ye will give 
me power and a force of men, I shall this very night take 
him in your daughter's chamber. I shall never be content 
until I be avenged on him ! " 

Then the king answered courteously ; " Thou shalt 
have force enough, thirty-three men-at-arms, to watch 
over that lady and keep her from her enemies. For there 
is no knight in Christendom but if he should betray 
her, he should die under his shield if ever I should come 
face to face with him ! Give heed to my words, steward, 
I prithee. If the squire come to-night to speak with my 
daughter, let him say whatso hewill; listen and watch and 
hold thy peace, and hearken well to his words, ere thou 
make any fray with him ; and so he come not within 
her chamber, begin no quarrel, even though he kiss her at 
leave-taking, but let him go, whole and sound, without any 
wound or hurt. But if he will break into her chamber, 
speak never a word, and even if he be come with company 
to her undoing, look he be taken anon and all his meiny, 
andbrought by force into my prison as a traitor, thief, and 
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Ub« felon ; and U he make any defence, hew him as (mall 
IS Aeah that goes into the pot. If, on the other hand, he 
yield, bring him to me, safe and sound, and I will find 
mrety that he shall not wed my daughter for seven years. 
Therefore, steward, watch that lady, night and day, I 
pfitliee." 

The steward answered, " I will do your bidding," and 
look his leave to go. 

The squire came down from his chamber into the hall, 
and summoned all the officers,' usher, panter, butler, and 
others, and bade ihem take up the tables ; and they did 
31 he commanded. After, he himself went to the king and 
set him humbly on his knee, and cleared the board full 
decorously. And when he had so done, he said to the 
king : " As ye ate a chivalrous lord, give me leave to 
pass the sea, to prove the strength of my right hand 
on God's enemies in a strange country, and to become 
known for my deeds in Gascony, Spain, and Lombard/, 
fighting all battles that I may be proved a venturoua 

Said the king : " Thou shalt have leave to go. I will 
give thee gold and goods and a force of men. If thou be 
true in word and deed, I will help thee in trouble." 

Upon this the squire gave him thanks, and took leave 
and rode forth, proud and joyful, with his meiny. But he 
had ridden only a little way, scarce a mile, ere he came to a 
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village, and said to a page of his : " Look that our supper 
be ready soon, £or we shall lodge here to-night." 

They took their inns thereupon, and presently went to 
supper. But when the squire was set and served at meat, 
he said that he had forgotten to take leave of that noble 
lady, the king's daughter of Hungary. So he rose anon, 
and went forth without his men, and returned to the 

When he came 10 the postern-gate, he entered with 
drawn sword, being alone ; and yet was he full hard be- 
stead by the steward, as ye shall hear. He thought that 
none in the world knew his secret ; but alas, it was not as he 
deemed I For the steward was of his counsel and had be- 
trayed him to the king, and now lay by the lady's chamber, 
and beset it all round about with a great company of 
armed men. Treason waltcth wonder wide ! 

The squire had no mistrust, but by St. John, had he 
known what was toward, he had not come there alone. 
Or if that lady had but wist his purpose, she would have 
^ven him gold and goods and a right royal force of men ; 
but none knew whither he departed when he went forth 
alone from among his servants. 

When he came to her chamber, he cried : " Undo your 
door ; undo, my dear ! I am beset by many a spy ! O 
my white' lady, there are thirty to my one ! Open your 
door, sweet love ; I am threatened by many a knife ! 

> Text; wMnuJMr^ 
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Undo, awcethean ; there are strong foes all about me ! 
Lady, save ye arise, I am but dead through them ! Undo 
your door, my lovely flower, as ye are mine and I am 

I At this the lady awoke, and, casting upon her a golden 
mantle, cried out ; " Go away, villain, you shall not come 
here to-night ! I will not undo my doot for any man that 
comes to it ! There is but one in Christendom that ever 
made foreward with me so that I promised to be his wife ; 
and by fweet Mary.he shall wed me only when he is proven 
a venturous knight. We have loved these seven years ; 
and although kings and chevaliers, dukes and powerful 
earls wait on me, I hold no other love so dear as his ! 
Therefore, squire, depart, for here ye get no prey. I wot 
not who ye should be that thus beseech me of love 1 " 

" I am your own squire," he said. " Be not dismayed 
for me, lady ; I am come secretly to take my leave of you." 

" Welcome," she cried, " dear my love ! Mine own 
dear heart ! My squire ! 1 shall give you kisses three, 
and a thousand pounds as a gift ; but I shall keep my 
maidenhood till ye be proved a venturous knight. For if 
ye should wed me now, my father would banish you anon ; 
and though ye love rae never so sore, ye shall not be slain 
for my sake ! Go forth and ask me of my kindred, and 
look what answer ye get ; if, i' fay, ye are granted, myself 
shall not deny you. But if ye may not do so, ye shall come 
to it otherwise. Ye are hardy, stiong, and bold — go forth 
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and be a venturous knight ; and I pray God and Our Lady 
Bend you the Wheel of Victory, that my father may be lief 
to proffer me to you. I know it i*said Ughtly, ' Go forth, 
and be not afraid.' A man of honour may not do bo, but 
must have what he needs of gold and goods, and a strong 
force of men ; so spare ye not gold or silver till your man- 
hood be proven. Into whatso battle ye enter, ye shall 
have an hundred pounds, or two. And if ye should say to 
me that I would fain have you gone, and have offered you 
gold and goods to be out of my sight, believe me, sir, it is 
not so, but only for the honour of us both. Though yc be 
come of simple folk, yet ye may win my love if ye have as 
much grace of victory as had ever Sir Guy,' or Sir Libius,' 
when the dwarf and the maid Ely came to worshipful King 
Arthur, so that he became a famous knight and won the 
Lady of Synadowne ; for he was granted the battle, 
although the dwarf was veied and said ; — 

»' Arthur, ibou art to blame ! 
Bid this child go suck his daitu. 
Better it seems him, as may I thrive, 
than jor to do these battles five .' ' 

At the chapel of Salebraunce, these words caused a great 
tumult ; but when they saw he had the victory, they 
kneeled down and cried his mercy ; and afterward, sir, 
they called him the Knight Absolute, with emperors, 
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dules, knights, and queen to be at lus commandment. 
Now may such fortune by grace betide you, to win the 
worthiest within the «ill, and still tlunk on your love 
alone, and change not," 

Right as they talked together, their foes drew nearer and 
nearer. Four and thirty with ghttering weapons had the 
steward arrayed for that fight, being ordained to spy and 
take them utterly. 

The squire thought that he must go to his death, and 
felled seven men that set upon him at once. When he had 
brought these to the ground, the steward himself turned 
fSercely against him, and so hard they smote together that 
the squire smote the steward's throat a-two; whereuponhe 
fell down mortally wounded, and died as a false traitor. 

Then presently the other men caught the squire in their 
arms, and tore off his fine raiment and put it on the 
steward ; and with their swords so hacked his face that the 
lady might not know who he was. And so they cast him, 
this steward stiff and stout, at her chamber door. 

When they had done with that great affray, they stole 
away secretly with the squire unhurt, and so took him into 
the chamber of the king, who said : " Welcome, son. Ye 
Thought to be my son indeed, but for seven years I will 
prevent you ! " 

Let us leave the bold squire and return to the fair lady at 
her chamber door. " Alas ! " she cried. " Wellaway 1 
I have lain too long 1 Alas, and all for woe ! Why earnest 
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thou BO without men I If I had but known thy intent, I 
might have warned thee ! Too dearly have I paid foi 
my love, but it shall not be lost utterly ! " 

She took him in her arms and dragged him into the 
chamber, and there drew forth his bowels and buried 
them according to the law of God ; but the body itself she 
dried with spicery, with virgin wax and cumroin, and en- 
closed it in a chest of maple-wood under three locks. And 
this she put in a maibie-stone and set at her bed's head, 
and every day she idssed him. As soon as she arose in the 
morning, she would kneel down and make her prayer to the 
Trinity, and then kiss that body twice ot thrice ; and ever 
when she had so done, would she swoon away. Then 
would she go to the church and hear the hve Masses which 
she had ofiered for as long as she should live. " And none 
but the King of Heaven shall know for whom I make 
this offering." 

Said the king : " My daughter, why are you so mourn- 
ful — so fair and comely a lady as ye are ? Ye were once 
ivory-white, and are now as grey as any stone ; yc were 
once red as a cherry, with arch brows and laughing eyes. 
Ye were wont to harp and sing, and to be the blithest in 
the chamber. Once yc wore gold and good velvet, and 
damask-cloth set with sapphires. Ye had gems on your 
head, red and white stones of the Orient, and gold coTonali, 
with many a row of diamonds. And now ye weir black 
lents — tell me, daughter, for whose sake i If he be so 
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poor of renown that for shame ye may not be wedded, 
bring him to me, 2nd straightway I will make him a squiie 
or a knight ; and if he be so great 1 lord that ye may not 
grant him your love, let me but see him, daughter, and he 
shall have gold enow with thee." 

" Gramercy, father, as I hope to thrive, I mourn for no 
living man ! And none, by the King of Heaven, shall 
know more of my sorrow ! " 

Now the king nndcrstood it, every deal, but he kept his 
own counsel, and said : " To-moriow ye shall go a-hunt- 
ing, my dear, and ride in a carriage covered with red 
velvet, with hangings of bright gold about your head, with 
white damask and blue azure worked with fresh lilies. 
Your pommels ^ shall be tipped with gold, your chains 
richly enamelled, your mantle of splendid purple pall and 
ermine. And your carriage shall have sprightly jennets of 
Spain, with trappings to the ground of gay velvet. Ye shall 
have harp, psaltery and song, and other mirthful devices. 
And ye shall have Romney' and Malmsey, Hippocras and 
Vcrnage, Mount Rose and Greek w^ne, Algradc and 
Respice, Antioch and Bastard, Pyment and Granada, 
Muscadel, Claret, and Rochelle, the red to digest your 
stomach, and pots of Osey to set by you. Ye shall 
have baked venison, the best wild-fowl thai may be 
caught, a leash of greyhounds to run with you after hart 
and hind and other such. Ye shall b« set at snch a 
' Her«, doubtleii, of the aaddieB. ' See note on these winu. 
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pting that the deer shall come to j^ur hand. To drive 
away your roisease, you shall hear the bugles blow and 
watch the beagles and seven-score sleuthhounds in their 
tracking. 

" And ye shall tide homeward a-hawting by the river, 
with goshawk and gentle falcon, with eaglehorn 1 and 

" When you come home among your people, ye shall 
have revels, dances, and songs ; and little children shall 
aing for you like nightingales, 

" Your evensong shall be of tenors and trebles, three 
score, clad in capes of gay damask set with pearls. Your 
altar-cloths shall be of taffeta, your robes of the same silk,^ 
Your censers shaU be of gold richly enamelled with azure. 
Your choir and your organ shall give forth song, with 
counternote and descant,* half of them playing on organs, 
and with young children singing sweetly. 

" Afterward, ye shall go to your supper, and sit in a tent 
in a green arbour, decked to the ground with Arras * doth 
set with sapphites and diamonds. On your head you shall 
wear cloth of gold adorned with popinjays in red stones. 
And you shall have ofBcers at your bidding to bring you all 
manner dchghts. The nightingale sitting on a thorn shall 
sing to you all the while. An hundred knights told off for 
the sport shall play at bowls * in cool alleys to drive away 
your raisease ; and you shall watch the fishes jumping in 
* Other fcind* of hawki. * 
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the pools, and walk up and down the arbour to see the 
lovely flowers. 

" Presently ye shall go to a drawbridge, half of stone and 
half of wood ; and a barge ' shall meet you with four-and- 
twenty oars, with trumpets and clarions, to row up and 
down the fresh water. And ere yc come home, ye shall go 
out in the salt foam to loot upon your manors ; and there 
shall he with you eighty high-towered ships, splendid 
dromedaries ^ and earraeks ' with two saila, the swiftest 
that go on the water, with good galleys lying in the haven, 
with eighty oars at their prows. And your mariners as 
they row shall sing ; ' Hey, how and rumbylowe ! ' ^ 

" Then, daughter, ye shall call for wine with good rich 
spices, pretty pota of green ginger, dates, and other 
dainties. Forty gleaming torches shall give you light tt 
every bridge. And at last you shall be led to your 
chamber with much mirth and joyance. 

There your costards ' shall be covered with white and 
blue worked with fresh liUes, your curtains of draped 
camaca,* your bed-posts ' all of gold, with splendid gem- 
work by your head. Your curtains shall be figured with 
red and white popinjays, your coverlets furred with 
ermine, and powdered with gold of fine liue ; your blankets 
shall be of fustian, your sheets of Rennes cloth, your head- 
sheet decked with gems, diamonds, and bright rubies. 
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" When yo)i are laid softly in bed, a golden cage shall 
be hung aloft, with long-pepper ' burning and sweet- 
scented cloves, ftankincenae, and olibanum,' so that even 
while j^ sleep, ye shall savour them. And if ye cannot 
rest, all night long minstrels shall wake for you." 

" Graraercy, father, aa I live, none of these things 
liketh me ! " 

She passed into her chamber, and there fell a-swooning ; 
and so with deep sorrow and bitter sighs she kept that body 

But now let us leave her and tell of the squire that was 
put in prison for her sake. Upon a day, the ting himself 
went secretly and look him out and made him swear never 
to reveal what had befallen. And there the squire held up 
his hand never to gainsay the king's bidding ; and the king 
granted him leave to go forth on his journey, and in a 
word, to pass the sea bo that no man wist save they two. 
And when he had done his wandering, he should return. 
" And thou shah be in my chamber as I shall ordain for 
thee. And then shah thou wed my dear daughter, and 
have my lands, both far and near," 

At this the squire was full merry, and thanked the king 
and went his way, the king giving him both land and 
goods. Anon he passed the sea into Tuscany and Lom- 
bardy, where he wrought chivalrous deeds. In Portugal 
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■lid in Spain no man might stand against him, »nd wiere- 
tocver he went he bore away honour. Thus he travelled 
for seven years in many a land, near and far, till on a day he 
bethought him to go to the Sepulchre, and there he made 
his offering right as the king's daughter bade him. 

Then presently he remembered him what the Iring had 
lud, took leave of Lombardy,and rode home to Hungary; 
so came to the king as he before had made covenant to do. 
He told of the battles he had won and of the chivalrous 
deeds he had wrought in Lombardy ; and the king was bo 
pleased with these good tidings that he took him by the 
hand and made him full royal cheer, and said : " Wel- 
come, my dear son ! Let none of thy meiny know thou 
art out of prison ; but hold thee still in thy chamber until 
I learn my daughter's will." 

So the king went alone under his daughter's window, 
where he might hear her moaning and learn her thoughts. 
Had the sweet lady wist he was there, he had not known so 
much of her mind. But she weened nothing of him when 
she began to weep and wail over that body, and cried ; 
" Alas, that we must be parted a-two ! " Twice or thrice 
she kissed it, and swooned away. " Alas ! " then said the 
dear lady, " seven years have I kept thee, and now thou art 
turned to dust ! No longer may 1 keep thee, dear love, 
but must render thee to the earth, with reading and ang- 
ing of priests. If any man ask what I have here, 1 will say 
; and if any would know why I keep it, £ 
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will tell him, so it be safe from thieves. For thy sate, O 
mjr squire, I say fie on the vanity of tjiis world ! Fare- 
vuell, pure gold and fine, velvet and satin, castles and 
manors ; farewell hunting and hawking, revel, mirth, and 
play ; farewell pleasure and gay garments, pearls and gems 
and all my jewels ; farewell mantle and scarlet-red, and 
my crou^ ; farewell hawks and hounds, marks t and 
bezants,^ and hunting at the hare and hart and hind for 
evermore ! Now will I take the veil and the ring, and 
turn anchoress, being still a maiden for thee and for all the 
men in Christendom. For thy sake, squire, I will make 
my prayers to Christ ; and I will never hear Mass but thou 
shak have some part with me, and every day, as long as 1 
live, thou shalt have thy five Masses, and I will offer three- 
pence in token of the Trinity ! " 

And while the lady so said in her heavy mourning, she 
swooned away. But her father standing under the wall, 
cried out ; " Daughter, ye shall not do so ; ye must 
forego all these vows." 

" Alas, father, weltaway ! Now have ye heard what 

" Daughter, lay aside your grief, for ye shall be wedded 
to a king." 

" Certes, father, not tot all the gold in Christendom ! 
Not all the gold God ever made would glad my heart ! " 

" My daughter," he said, " my dear darling, I know the 
' .3^4d- " io..6d.w^l. 
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cause of all your sorrow ! Ye ween that this is the body 
of yaai lover ; but, as I live, it ia not so ! Il was taj 
steward, Sir Maradose,' that ye have kept so long hidden," 
" Alas, father, how could you let this be i " 
" Because he wrought all your woe. He showed me 
that he knew your secret, how the squire one day went to 
your chamber and would have dishonoured you, had he 
himself not entered with company ; and how you oSered 
the squire gold and goods and a royal force of men. And 
after, he watched your chamber with bold and sturdy 
men-at-arms to take him whom you have loved these seven 
years ; but as he besieged your chamber round about, near 
midnight came your lover alone, and cried at your door, 
' Lady, undo \ ' You bade him wend his way, for there he 
should get nothing, and as ye thus talked together, came 
your foes nearer and nearer. They smote at him full soon, 
thirty to one ; but he pressed into the throng with a Mout 
baslard,^ and sobare him that he gave them many a wound. 
Eager and tierce of heart, he cut a-two the steward'* 
throat, whose men then hacked at their master's face, and 
took and laid him on the marble-stone at your door, where 
ye might see and think he had been your lover. And pre- 
sently they overcame the squire, and tore off his 6ne 
raiment and put it on the steward, that ye might not know 
who he was. Thus have you kept your enemy in this 
place, fading away these seven years. And the aquire for 
> See DDte. ■ Hanger. 
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your eake was seized and throwE iaio prison, so let be yoat 
lamentation, for ye shall be wedded to a king or emperor 
with gold and silver and great treasure." 

" Do away, father, not for all the gold in Christendom ! 
Alas, father, why hath this traitor betrayed me i Alas, 
great is my wrong in that I have so long kept him here ! 
Alas, father, why did you let this be f Ye might have 
warned me of ray foe ! If ye had told me who it was, my 
love had never died for my sake ! " She turned away 
from the king, and fell a-awooning there. 

He went and took her in his two arms, " Daughter," 
he said, " he of good cheer ; your squire lives yet. He 
hath been in Lombardy and done chivalrous deeds, and is 
come home again ; and ye shall see him in life and health. 
And he shall wed you, my sweet child, 1 have made him 
squire and knight, and he shall be a great lord, and after 
me wear the crown." 

" Father," she cried, " if it be so, let me see him ! " 

Then he brought in the squire, full fair in life and looks, 
and as soon as she beheld him, she swooned away ; but he 
caught her in his arms and kissed her an hundred times 
and more. 

There was mirth and melody with harp, psaltery, and 

pttern,' rote,* ribibble,* and clockard,* pipes, organs, and 

firing of guns ; and there were minstrels with zither, aod 

' A soil ol guitac. > A small harp. 

' Pcotocypi! of the tiul. * Fot clock, meaning a bell ? 
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song to the psaltery, with fiddle, recorder,^ and dulcimer,* 
trumpet and cleat clarion, and with aweet pipes of many 
chords — all the lords revelling in the chamber until the 
morning dawned. 

Then said the king to hii daughter : " Take here thy 
love and sweetheart, to live and die with God's bleiiing. 
He that would depart you two — God give him sorrow and 
care ! A truer lover than ye are was never flesh and 
blood ; and but he be as true to you, God let him never 

The long was full merry of heart, and kissed his dear 
daughter many a time, with melody and good cheer. 
Anon he called a messenger, and bade him pass to and fro 
among the cities, and warn his knights to come to Hungary 
CO the wedding and the feast. And so the messenger 
went, at the king's command, and invited old and young, 
powerful dukes and earls, and fair ladies. 

As soon as ever they heard the cry, these lords made 
them ready with much mirth and great disport ; and with 
all solemnity on i day the loven were wedded. 

A royal feast was held for dukes and earb and bold 
barons, for knights and squires, and likewise for all the 
commonalty of that land. And the story tells that the 
revels lasted forty days before the king with hia twelve 
chief lords took the squire, and in the hall made him king 
among them ; whereupon all the nobility offered homage. 
1 A kind of flageolet. ' Prolot/pi; of ihe piano. 
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All that day they revelled still, then took leave and went 
home, each lord to his own land, where he liked best to be. 
That young man and his queen lived in great happiness, 
for, as far as I have gone in the world, never have I seen 
such lovers I 

therefore blest may their sovls be I 
Amsn^ amen, for charity / 



I. M 



NOTES 



FLORIS AND BLANCHEFLOUR 



Thi< 



'e(ii96 lines) e' 



r MSS., all sllfl 



> Auehtn- 

\eck MS. in the AdTocalei' Llbrarr. Edinburgh, dsled about 
the firat half of the fourteenth century. The poem i> lupposed 
to have been written in the second half of the [hirleentji cen- 
tury, being the oldest English romance extant which it knonn 
to have been translated from a French original It was modern- 
iBcd by Ellis from a Fri^nch vBrsion differing considerably from 
the present tent The first edition was made by Lumley for (he 
E.E.T.S. in iKSS; and this wae re-edited by M'Knight In igoi, 
for the same society, with three MSS. printed together. In 
1SS5, Hautknecht had already publisbed a critical editioa, 
making use of all the MSS., upon which the preienC rendering 

p. 1. Ti^r, w^, ^,,. &c. The French text from which the 
gap is supplied (Du Mcril, Flainil BUnaJIst, 1836 (A) is certainly 
not the original of [he English veri^ion, being a much fJolUr 
account, and one ditTering in many detalU ; but It is believed to 
be the nearest related among thoii: that have survived. 1 have 
omitted its opening lines, which connect the chief figures with 
the Charlemagne cycle, and further, tell how the potl came to 
hear the story. Ai there Is nothing to show that these feature! 
■ of thcBnglish porm, I have thought it better 



o begin 



with the 






arly dale. Paper had not yet 

p. 6. Dih Orgii. The name ippeari to be the Provencal 
Or^nu. Although this poem wa; well known in Prorence, 
there Is no clear eTidence that a Provencal version ever existed. 

p, 7. CariuiiiU. AiluiioDi to the light-giiing power of ihla 
none are common. Cf. L^anfil Milii in [he present *o1. p. 63, 
and Thr Sler-, of Gra^SluI in vol. ii., p. 160. The Upidariei 
note thii power, r.g. .- 

'• Scherbuncles getie de aei rail, . ■ 
Desaclart^lanoit reiplent." 

p. 9. Bc/aaling mr. Text, gaiitil, from O. Fr, gtitr, to play 
a practical joke. 

p. 11. Slw ofv-<n«=. It was believed in the Middle Age. 
that all precious itones influenced for good or evil the he^lh 
and fortunes of their possessors. The lapidaries related their 
various properties at great length. Something of thii auperati- 
liOD lingers still, especially in regard to the opal, and in the 
use of coral as a sort of amulet for babies. 

p. 16. M^ iiiiorn irotiir. An allusion to the oath of eternal 
friendship, which waa held most sacred among the Teutons. 

p. 17. Saigliai. This description, notwithstanding its in- 
accuracies, applies more nearly to ancient Babylon than to 
Cairo. ManJrvillr disttnguiihei between the two, and tells 
something of both, but doubtless they were confused in the 
popular mind. This poet, by making the King of Nubia one 
of the emir's vassals, seems to be thinking of Cairo. 

p. 18, Tht fumntl ahmr tkt icadi. The text is corrupt. One 
MS. says taml, apparently in the sense of water-pipe, but ai 
these conduits are described later, and the context seems to refer 
IQ the roof, I have chosen the aliernaiire reading ttmrl^ 
battlemepts. Then the sense of the pasiage is apparently that. 



i8a 



miA 



' 6f L&m 



aboTe the l«ail>, /.(., on the roof, the balilemenls are adorned 
wiih golitcn balli. 

p. lE. Nroir -wuk /u PataM,!. Ad allutioD Co the Moham- 
medat) ftrii t 

p. iK. MUJIi Earth, Expreiiet the old Teotooic contep- 
lioo of eanh ai the middle home, ■'.<., between the dwellmgi of 
the godi and of the powera of eill, 

p. iS. A Item vihtrem, Ac, i.r., by cryital.gaiing. 

SIR ORPHEO 

Thli lay (Soi linei) is found in four MSS„ of which the 
Anchinleck ia again the oldest. One wai printed by Rltssn, 
in hU AKiml Eitgltiit Mil-ial Srmai-ah, iSoi; a lecond by 
Laing, Sihn Remain sf iti AncUnl Fibular Fairy <fSalla<id,l%ll ; 
the third by Halliwell in hi< Illuilr^iau cfllu Fairy MylluJtgy^A 
Midiammir Nighi'i Drcaa, 1S45 ; while a separate critical edition, 
made by Zielke In iSSo, MS. DIgby, 36, i> iiill unpubllihed. 
In a itudy in the American Jtmroal of FkiliUgy, Tol, vlEi., Prof, 
KIttredgcpointeout the Celtic modlEcationB of (he claiiicmytb. 
Although the original of thii poem ii lost, It la undoubtedly ■ 
tianalation. A Prench tai o! Orfhir i< letetal limei referred to 
In the twelfth century. 

p. ji. Or/a. A claim has been made for an Italian lource 
on the itrength of thii form, but other evidence i> lacking. 

p. ji. 0/ hyi, Stc, The Introduction which 1 have here 
kepi in verie ii found almoil identical in the Lay »f tkr Atk^ 
p. 47, where I have rendered the tent into prose. It i« impot- 
ilble to >ay with certainty for which poem, if for either, it wu 
originally Intended. The presumption is In bvour of Qrfn, in 
that nothing of the ion occurs in the French original of the 

Lay of,h! A.i. 



NOTES iSi 

p. 3], Xing Jinn, Doobdeti then wa» evidence of oiaeculinitj 
la ihii scribe. The Hatlej MS, «»y> tlui Orfen's pjrentn were 
Pilato and Y no. 

p. 34. TVawu. The Aachinleck MS. addi i couplet to the 
elTect that Winchester was to called fottnetly. 

p. J4. Uitdirafairimp-irci. Cf. C\t\\A\ BaUadi {lil6),Ta\.t., 
J40, for references to the >uppoieci danger of falling asleep uoder 
special trees, uiuaily fruit-trees, and among them, the apple. 

p. 40. fforft M(. B f or(. The Celtic Olher-World wai reached 
sometimes aeross the sea, again through a dense forest, and 
.till again, as here, through a cavern. For references, kw 
Kittredge'i article mentioned above. The rock entrance ts 
found also In Teutonic and in classical mythology. 

p. 41. Ifilfioal . . . hill HT dale. According to medieval 
ideas, thig was a beautiful landscape. What we call pieiureique 
caUQtry was at that time associated with terror of supernatural 
creatures, and aometimea of Uvrlesi human beings. 

p, 41. Ai bright a) the nnmiag iuh. In the Middle Ages gems 
were commonly supposed to be a source of light. See the note 
on ttrl,uniU'iU<i!,f. 179. 

p. 41. ThKght li bi J,ai, Sec, The f.iries were commonly 
looked upon as dethroned pagan gods, who were therefore 
active for evil. Chaucer called Pluto king of the fairies. Like 
the devils, with whom the; are sometimes confused, they have 
power under certain conditions, as, for instance, over people 
who have forgotten to protect themselves by ihe sign of the 
cross, though that is not indicated in this poem. The descrip- 
tion of the victims shows little if any influence from Ihe classical 
" n of Hades. 
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ihowing the trials of ihe wnndetlng minitrel fen ai that early 



p. H- A lurfcr if kiathaiem. Thf pagan Orp 
becomu a Chrtician king pretending to be a pagan. 



LAY OF THE ASH 

This exist! In incamplete form in the Auchinleck MS, only. 
It was published by Weber i 
under the title £-i U frci«. and Uter, in A^gli-L, .ol. III. It 
ill fairly close rendering of Lc Fraiiii bj Marie de France; 
uid I have supplied the missing portion* immediately from her 
text, instead of uiing Weber's metrical r 
basil of the French, although this 
much the style of the beginniog. 

p. 50. A wild htatli. The little scraps of nature and cDunttjr 
life are due largely to the English poet. 

LAUNFAI. MILES 
This lay (1044 lines) is found only in MS. Cotton Caligula 
A ii., dating probably between 1446 and 1460. Ii 
llshed by Ritson in his collection mentioned above. Atiother 
rersioD called LaitJavuIl was publisheil and studied by Prof. 
Kittredge in the Amirican Journal <,f fUMagy, 1 
third called Sir Lamieaull, printed first in >5j8, is to be found 
in Hales and Furnivall's edition of the Percy Folio MS, The 
source of all three, and of two fragmentary version), is tht Lanal 
of Marie de France, from which the versioti here moderniied 
diverges fflost widely (containing niore than30D additional lines), 
by introducing other mateciaL This, version was composed by 
one Thomas Cheetre, whose name is found in the last ita 
not earlier than tlie latter part uf the fourteenth century. 
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tnigiti here, equi 



(, 57. MU,.. S,l. 

Carlhb. Text: ATflrA.yj = Cardeuil or Carduil, 
which is generally held to refer to CarliBle \ and here ia 
apparently dUtinct from Caerleon, with which it \a iDmetimEs 
identified. Again, however, all three naroei are found together, 
p. 57. Xiigiti of lAc R<ia>id Taitc. Nearly all mentioned hute 
are familiar through Malory'a MatU J'Arlkyi; and Tennyson's 
Zd)lii rf Ikt King. Sir Percival ii the hero of the Engliih 
metrical romance, Sir Frrcrvjl ^ Gallri, which stems to be a 
mote antiqae fomi of the tale than Chretien de Troyei' poem 
on the lame thetoe ; he appeart alto in the Welsh MaiinogniB 
ai Peredur. He ia the uncouth, rustic hero who surprised 
Arthur's court by his achievements, very different fram 
Tennyjoo'i conception of him in Thr H„i<) Grail. Sir Ga-u-a^, 
the secondary hero in the great Coalr Jn Grial begun by Chretien 
de Troyes as Ptmval li Galhu without Itnowledge of the Grail 
episode, was, through this hook and translations and adapta. 
tloni of portions of it, a familiar figure In Middle English, 
especially in the North, where his name survives still (Gavin). 
He was pre-eminently the knight courteous, and liy no means 
the Gckle, untrustworthy being described by Tennyson. He 
and the lest-known Oaherii and Agravayne, sometimes called 
li Orgiaillns, were the loni of King Lot of Orkney and King 
Arthur's lister BclUcent. Gaheris is the l^reth of Tennyson's 
Garelk and Lgirlli, and Agravayne lends his name, under the 
form Degrevant (^ note on p. 187 below), to a Middle Engliih 
romance included in this volume. Lancelot du Lake gradually 
superseded Gawayne as the chief knight of l^e Round Table. 
He is the hero of Chretien's J!m>~h d, ia Charnil,, and of the 
prose LaHcilni attributed to Waiter Map, translated into Scotch 
in the fifteenth century nnder the title, I.anaUi >,/ tl,, Laik. He 
was the son of King Ban of Benwick in France, mentioned 
bdow as Ban-Booght, Tlie second part nf the last name ii evi- 
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' spelling, a- it uIid the B« which foUowt it, of 
■ of Baoi'j brothtr. K»y it ofle of the oldeat 
of the Acthuriia heroci, being mentioned in the Welsh TrMi. 
In the earlier traditions he figurei! at a powerful knight (i/. hii 
appearance in the Slor^ sf Grai/Slrrl, vol. ii., p. 154., of thii 
•eriei). but lati^r, he became the laughing-ilock of the oiinitrels. 
He wai Arthur's leneschaL Ywain i< the hero of ChrAIeo'i 
Chivclur ai Lhm. translated into Middle English ai t-a,aU and 
Gaaut. Galafie [ have not identified. Ritnn luggeitt Go/a- 
kiJ; but the name is nearer to the French Ganfrrl (Galfridn« = 
ReoffrKj), who, however, belonged to the giitt of Doon de 
Majence. Launfal (Pr. Lanval) does not leem to appear 
eliewhere. The name onlj has been borrowed by Lowell in 
his Sir LMnfaL 

p. jS. MtrliK, the magician, was Arthur's chief couniellor, 
one of the most familiar Aguret in medieval literature. He i> 
prominent in various French romancei, and appears in Middle 
English in a very early poem called Artkour and Mirim, and later 
in Lorelicb's Mirlin. See also Tennyson's Merlin and rivitm. 

p. 58. King R^ntc or Syiit, King of Ireland and North 
Wales, who, in some stories, sent to King Arthur a demand 
for hii beard to make the twelfth for fringing hii own mantle. 
He \i sometitnet represented as the enemy against whom Arthur 
helps Guinexere's father, Leodogran ; only here, as far as I 
■, as her father. 

p. 59. Cacrliox. In Monmouthshire. Urki LiglotLm. Heal 
it it a Roman camp known locally as King Arthur's Round 
Tahle. 

p. 60. Glaiiimii.ry. Associated with the name of Arthur after 
the reported discovery of his tomb there in the twelfth century. 
It came to be identified with the Isle of Avalon, to which he 
was supposed to have been conveyed mortally wounded ; th«oee, 
legend had it, he ihould one day return in tine of need. 



, 6i. Snatcim fkideicm. An uncomm 
e.tre w.. u<ed to a hill country. 


on figure, showing that 


. 63. Dnmi T<yam-~ur. The pun 
amtar, i.r., lal-lovc, iuch hyhriili 
urting elsewhere. A limilar name 
haps for Uvf psr amaar), in Sir P< 
nance of Sir TVio-^r. Che name \» gi 


• probably inlenlional, 
f French and Englith 
9 Lufamour {hvamtur, 
,,val ,f Galla. In the 
en toainan,andieemi 



CO be uied without apecial significance. 

p. 6j. Saraan ■aiari, Thi> wai iupreme praise. Saracen 
work became known eipedallj through [he conquest of Sicily 
by the Normans, who encouraged and ciploited the tilk- 
wea»ing that thej found there. After the Sicilian Vespers in 
iiSi, these Saracen weavers carried iheir industry into Half, 
whence it spread throughsut Europe. The romances are rich 
in allusions to the beamy of this work. 

p. 6%. QIgrcuH. Possibly confused with OJi^rM. See note on 
p, 79 above, where the name is given correctly to an island. 

p. 64. Blatmtkard. Probably white, as the name suggests. 
The supernatural horie in 5ir AmjJa, (vol, ii.} was white; 
and so were the fairies' horses in Sir 0-f«, 

p. 64, Ggfre. Ritson pointed out the resemblance between 
this name and Gijiil or Girflri, in the French Lantthl Ju Lac; 
but it is practicallif the same as Giffrc^„ (/< SluJu,), in LiUau, 



p, 64, Nn ifiight: hh-a 
laur this protection and 



ihaa k 



I Iha. 



of the 



p. 67. Earl of Lhijttr . . . IVrhh tmgkl.. The lasi 
old Earis of Chester died 1 137, but as the tournament ilois not 
appear In Marie's poem, this earl, and Che Welsh knights who 
seem lo have been of hb parCy, muse have l>eer incroductxl by 
Chejcrt, whose nune probably denotes some connection with 
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the town of Chetnr. CurioiiBlj enough, ihe lille Earl of 
Cheiter was reTived in 1376, and conferred opon the young 
prince, afterwards Richard U. 1l ii poiiihie that in this 
added passage iliere is u touch of local colour taken from 
Chestre'i own enperience; but further eiidence is needed as lo 
the origin of the poem before the point can be explained. 
p. fiS. A iiigii in LamiiirJy. ftc. This episode is peculi 



Ches 



wetlhai 



I been 1 



dfro 



p. 69. Siri/ieii claih, ij., rdj/, which is often mentioned, especi- 
ally in the fourleenth century. 

p. 70. Gavt U bad it Hi htd. Being a fairy. Gyfre was 
inrlslble. 

p. 73. Briai in Ihra. The use of numbers in the Middle 
Ages ii a study in itaelf. Thrit wai common in token of the 
Trinity ; five, of the iJTe wounde of Christ, &c. 

p. 75. Eart -f CtniviU. The Duke of CornwaU was intro- 
duced by Marie ; and again in the fourteenth century the Block 
Prince anil his son, Richard II., were both created, not Earlt, 
but Dukes of CorDwall. 



THE EARL OF TOULOUSE 

ines) exists in four MSS., 



of the 



This romance (iiiS line: 
fifteenth and two of the early sixteenth century. It was 
included by Ritson in his collection, and edited separately, 
with a detailed study of its sources, by Liidtke, Berlin, itti. 
Cf. Child's Ballad- (1886), ii,, 33 tf., for parallels. It is 
lupposed to be a translation of a lost lai. 

p. S9. KaMr,, and Kasm. The character giien to the knlghti 
snggesli that Kaym is used, as elsewhere sometimes, for Cain. 
But the whole phrase may be 1 corruption. C'. KnysfKaym 
(vol. !i., p. 184). Jtran/™ I ha»e nnt identified. 



SIR DEGREVANT 

This romance (190+ Ime.) iii found in the famous Thornton 
MS., dated about the middle of the fifteenth century, and in one 
other of about the same date. It was edited first by Halliwell, 
with three others, under the title Tin Tlian,l«n i?™o««, for the 
Camden Society, 1S44, and waa reprinted by F. S. Ellis, 
Kelmscott Presi, 1896. No French original is Itnown. 

p. 106, Niphcvi M iht King. He Is certainly Agrayaine, son 
of Kiug Lot of Orkney and Archur'i sister Bellicent. An 
alteroative spelling, fairly Fommon, is Egrrvain. Asiuming 
that this name once formed part of the title of a French poem 
inch ai Lai or Roman fSgnvami, we can see how the ^ might 
have come to be regarded as a part of the name, especially at 
(he it was not iuTariably kept in the title. For example, we 
find Lai li Ftnni. The same process doubtless accounts for 
the aimiUr name Dcgarr, = d'Egari {Lai ^Egar!.'), the pro- 
nuncUtion of which is shown by the later spelling Digrcc. 

The only other mention I have found of an Arthurian knight 
called Degrevant, is in one of the MSS. of John Harding's 
a™«/(, iWiii. fr. (cf. /m™/i,<:(™, p, xlviii. tn). The itory itself 
Via nothing or very little to do with King Arthur, but hat been 
attached to his name to keep it in the fashion. 

p. 107. Maf/Ki M^'.di. Cf. Chaucer's r " A. fer as cercled is 
ipemounde. " Ste InlrtdmliiM, tm. di. 
7. 7-r« u. tki <-Hchcr m a «Mf, /.t., as true to himself 
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p. loS. Gramaia. So ChiUFcr'i koight: "In Gernade at thi 
•CEge lek hadde he be." 

p. 109. Sii Strt tf Cypir: Thii name occuri in one MS 
only- and luggeiti a French original ; bat the phraie i 
obTiously corrupt. The place ii perhapj Cyprus, The nanii 
Sir SaierE ii found on the Wincheticr Round Table. 

p. III. Simlitry kUL, Teat: ktlluiu, which can icarcelT Buai 
■BythiDg but Anli-r: 

p. III. IFUi thir imiftlt. Text: Km iyugku, m-idA. 
tfiA. A poisible atluiion to the dan 7 

II]. Sariary iartc. Text: SUcil ftrraunt, ConUBDn il 



ther< 

p. Ti;. Knighti-b^'irei. LiDdnwnen, who therefore were 
qualified CO hi>e a banner and to lammon tsihIi to ihe field, 
in dlMioetion from i-ighl,.ta.h,Ur. who were laodlem. 

p. 116. MtlAr,-.. The name U French; if. Froiiiirt'i 
MHiaJir. 

p. it6. Rkiar-gM. A clear alluiioD to ihe NiUlMagallaJ, or 
•omc other form of the tame tradition, in which the accuried 
hoard of gold i» at last <uok in the Rhine. This ia the only 
reference that I remember in English literatuiE of that 

p. 117. CailU Ktr (own. Te»t : hnxh nor *y— a peculiarly 
Northern phraK. Bmh ii now applied eipecially to mini 
atiribated to the Bo-caUed " Picu," und ty 1> the generic name, 
of Scandinavian origin, for Iowa, lurrivjng only In compound* 
toch a> Kirk by Stephen, i.e., the lawn of the church of Stephen. 

p. iiS. Vitln. According to the Thornton MS., ibe wa> 
drened in violet pall, according to the Lincoln, in parple 
velvet. The detcription of her costume is lo eonfund ibBl I 
have pieced the two MSS. together to make a connected 



A 
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^^&'P. 110. Pint. Text; 
■BwlilkU was snpponed 

phnsB. 


inspire love 


lower-lore, tlie peri- ^| 
hence, perhaps the ^| 


p. 


IM. DuiitfGtrk. 


Gneldrei? But he la a Frenchman. | 


p. 113. Mtal. Text: 
as Halliwell translate., 
that it was filled and 
probably a moat. 


«a»--«pa//. It 
because the co 
emptied by the 


text explains clearly 
tide: therefore it is 


p. 115. Biiigrn-d =/ 
Thornton MS, says: << 
MS.; "Bot his bagges 
Uai. looks more like tV 
Joes not help the sense 
here the question is of a 


««.*. 1 guesi a 
Hys bagges thi. 
rehlake." In b 
e Norse word m 

shield. 


the meaning. The 
blake;" the Lincoln 
th cases, the spelling 
e^nXngfiik; but that 
etimes bagpipe* j but 


P- 

rork 


ij6. SUii. A Norse word meaning 
hay-/U.l. In Shetland the wo 

ing, an isolated rock at sea. Th 
' suggests that this is the usage hen 


anything fixed firmly, 

d survives with the 

modern '< firm as a 


P' 
here 
the 
raide 


,.6. 0.(./M. ,.. 
rs. C/ the "wild 


*. The phrase i 
he North Count 
of Scotland, w 

men of the west, 


not uncommon ; but 
T, may well allude to 

p. 131. 


P- 
hair 
derlY 


uS. Tipttlm. The French tcafii, lofit means the luft of ^| 
on a harie'i forehead ; hence, there may have been a ^H 
itiye (not in Godefroy'a dictionary, howeser), from which ■ 
lafliUr {Isfititirr?), In the BcnK, Ornament for the iifii. ^| 


p. 119. Of^.ror.fj 
according to the intent 
through hostility or in 


™.(«j, /.r.with 
of the knights, 
mere trial of sir 


r without iron heads, ■ 
whether they engage ^| 


1 


IJO. Sir AiOinui. 


ETidently Degrt 


.ant in djaguise ; hut ^^^H 
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I coofuKd. Later, Mdidorc calli h[m b; that i 

p. 131. Ayliliam itvitL. Lin«a nutiafactnre tX AylshuD, 
Norfolk, begin in the reign of Edward III. 

p. ija. Tlu mm, ice. This lerj deiailed dMcripIiaii of 
room, with il> man j French wordt, suggeiis a Freoeh or^f inal, 
and the French ronuncei were much giTcn ro thia ion of 

p. . 33. Arckc^giL M r^pJJ. Probably e»ried corbeli, 

p. I]], cut. Tm: irriliggt (Ft. kanUgi). firit qooteit 
from 13S1, io N. E. D. Thii aliunon al leaii •eemt da 
10 theEngliifa roioitrel. 

p. I]]. LHtlrktrv. Text : mpyiirL = 0. Fr. maitnrii, I don' 
now what it mean) here anleia it refers to trace ry. 

p. 131- ^S'''- Text; gceit^jct. The extensile use of jet 
for walls i> improbable. The minstrel has poiiihij confdied 
ttehatr, a^lht^agate, with ^d/dff= jet. 

p. Ijj. G^fr^ dr Bnillu,. An historical hero of the First 
Crusade, and the legendary hera 10 whom wa< attached the 
cycle of the Swan -children, of which Lski-gtin it a ^milii 
Teriion. 

p, 133. Amjdji oik! Tdaymc. Famoui lovers in the Middle 
Ages, concerning whom a thirteenlh.century French roi 
(till lurTites, They were often allnded to in Middle English,, 
but there is no trace of un English romance on that theme. Sir 
JmaJai in volume ii. is a diflerent story. These lovers made 
one of four groups embroidered on the famous cloth that 
becam.^ the wedding.dress In the romance of E«,arr. 

p. 133. Pefi»ja</i, This design aeemB 10 have been fashion- 
able, as it is mentioned several times also in Th^ Sj-irr 0/ Lno 

two Urge bags usually appear, 



made of the i»me stuff Their uk I do not know, unlm it 
would be to hold articles of apparel, which always io such 
piccutei seem to be put away. 

p. ijj. tycii/iA^lui. Thit, wilh the preceding allmioii to 
the Rhine-gold, hints tit an acquaintance with Germany not 
common in the works of chat time, 

p. in. Miimaidini' hair. Halliwell adopts the reading [hat 
Melidore and her " merry maideni" had spgn the cords won 
by Duke Betyi; but in that case, we are not told of what 
they were made, or why he ihould trouble to win them. The 
comparison of hair to "gold wires" is common in the 

CO some lost story in which a knight brings home mermaids' 
hair, which was of the actual stufT of gold. 

p. 135. Sir E^a-'r (later, Ejpiiri) lie K„yaui. The name 
is either Earn (pronounced Earrt) or Ai/lmtr. Kay is still 
dialectical for Irfi (hand or foot), 10 .ffjjouj would leem to mean 



This romance (joo li 
and indeed i> almost ai 
and ballad. No MS. of it Is known. It was edited by 
Ritson from a unique printed book now id the Bodleian 
library, issued by William Copland before 1568. Ii is a version, 
derived, one would say. judging by its lack of proper names 
and by its getiecal vagueness, frum lume popular form of the 
French legend of the Seigneur de Coucy and the Dame de Faiel. 
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ThJi wii luld It gnu length in i Pnnch ronuncc of (he 
diirtecBih untarj, which deali wiih hiitoiicil penonagei. 

p. i<5. Jfialri. The illuiioD to Ihc fightfag ai Rhada 
couUI Kircely biTr been writUn before 1443. In ihii year 
the I'cRipUti eaUcd upon the Pupe tu luinmoa help for the 
defence of that iilanj, which wat iheD bcnegc4 hy the Sultan 
of Turkey. The change of icene from the Holy Laod in 
the French teniaot, to Rhode* in the Engliih, lemi to >how 
both thai the poet wai not acqaaioteil with hi> original in 
detail, ani! that hit poem wu not written long before ma, 

p. t47. TmiarJi Gh/ Fridiy. The heathen were alwajt 
■Bppoied, in the romances, 10 make ipecial ellbrti to overthrow 
theit enemiet oil Chrisiiaa hoi} day>. 

p. 149. Grral imir rf gum. Bat rarely mentioned, and onlf 
in the later romances, Cf. Sfuiir ^Lrw Dtgrtr, p. 175. 

p. i;i. Dta, mc MM Ihh li-jti. Ac. Pot parallel tale* of a 
woman forced 10 eat her loTet's heait. ^. ChWA't BaUaJ- 
(i8«6), voL v., 19, 



A late ft 



THE SQUIRE OF LOW DEGREE 
e (..11 lines)!.. 



nlhe 



Percy Folio MS. li wa* licensed in 1560 to be printed, 
text by Copland and fiagments of another hj Wynkyn de Words 
hate turvited. The poem wai included by Ritson In hi* collec- 
tion, aiid pnbUshed separately by W. E. Mead in 1904. It 
potiibly suggeiled to Spenner hit Squire of Low Degree; 
and Shakeapeare probably relet* to the poem in hit Henry V. 
"You called me yesterday mountain -iqni re, but I will make 
you to-day a squire of low degree!" No French nrlg'inal ii 
usually large proportion 



acommon French word* i 



it by Engliih 



P- IS3. '''"> 
and begins h 
teraperBti; clin 

p. ISJ. Fin 
Sir John Mandeville, 



t tbsien bji Jti\ 



NOTES 

Tills author i< peculiarlj fond i 
thrulia, and planti of both li 
led all tagtiher. 

J, i^., in the Cross, Accor 
rs< was one oE the four w< 
but tome legend may hate 



which the 
cypress alone. 

p. 1J3. Ltrvcnck, 8a. The popinjay or p 
bird not found in England, the peacock of c< 
iinporled,andlheaulhor's lis! is much more exi 

p. 154. SirG<q . . . CMtand. Guyof Warwi 
of that name, overcame the Dinith giaJ 
name still tumvci in the village of Cock 
speUed Colbrandipath), on the east coa 



It Is the only 
le having been 



Colbrand, whose 
jraspath (formerly 
of Scotland near 



p. 157. On ihrre Goiul FriJai/i, i.r., for three years, in lionoui 
of the Trinity, Id meet the aiBaults of the heatlicn, which read 
their climax on Good Friday, as being one of Chp great day! 
In the Chrlitian faith. 

p. 157. GclJ and gala let villi laile. In heraldry, gules 11 
s black, being really a fine network of hori 



p. 1S7- - 



perpen 



,s ti-ore the r 



conque 



sail. 



p. 158. Biar it ll Mc SifiUhri, & 
ihe Earl of Warwick (the King- 
Richara Rous, is a sketch that iha 
Mmllarly. 

p, tii. H^hcil 0/ Fklwif. A conf 
conceived, in the Mtddk Ages, as 
jokes, and to going up 

I jg. Dainty mtali Peacock Wi 



In the pictorial ti 
iker), with drawinj. 
him ofTering up bis 



^^^d. 159. Dalnlg nualt Peacock was a great delicacy. Of ihc ^^^^H 
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p. 160. Siaci Ar luai ynag. Tent readi 1 ,- 
make the sqnire the king's conCeinpar^ry, w! 
Co the lense of the puiage. 

p. i6l, S^mmmcd all lie offiars. The marsh 
aiithoHlf in the hall amt kitchen, even over thi 
the latter were " lief or loth." 

p. 165. Sit Liihu. An allntinn t 
L^^ Dix^Hu,. The decailj, howev, 



hii would 
s contrary 



, although the genci 



the popular rom 
, differ from thoai 
.1 courai; of the . 



tory 11 



p. 1G8. Semneg, &C. Ramur^ 19 lomctimei thought to have 
been a Greek wine ; but Dr. FurniTal] holds that it was Italian. 
MakHri/, bailarJ, and miucaJcl were all miied with hone;, the 
lirst orlginall; Greek, the second Cortican, the third French. 
Pymrnl was a genvral term for a mixture of wine, honef, and 
spicei. Hipfcrriii was an elaborate concoction of the same xirt, 
named from a 1ia]{ of peculiar shape through which it was 
strained. " Hippocrates' sleene." F^rm^g^ was a red Tuscan 
wine. Greek wines are often mentioned, and were much im- 
ported, especially from Candla. Rochrlle came from the French 
town of that name, Oiiy from Alsace, Anliuh from that city, 
Citnaik from Granada, Algrmli from Algarde in Spain. Mouol 
Kose^canlcar dr rm!, lome red wine? Siipkc = Taifice,maitiTan\ 
unbruised grapes with their stalks fermented fo other wTni^ 
The word suggests raifbrrria {raifi). 

p. i6i|. Rail, nf th! lamc ,111. Text : ikllci ... of I^Jittat, 
Sicila looks like a corruption of Latin iylai = a tunic, which 
in turn wai confused lometimes with Pr. cKlalma, rich silky 
stuff. Tjj/ilra, 1 take to be merely a corruption of laffiia. 
Perhaps the allusion is to the surplices of the choir ? 



^H 


NOTES 


'95 ^ 


^M p. .69. C^»,r. 


c dW i/ccaxr. The firet it l=u 


Urfiinl, the J 


^^Bwcond, ill prL-dece 


Sior, a kind of melody used to 


accompany M 


**. N. E. D. quotes firtl from 1197- Br 1 




unmeaning H 


^^M^r '-^"3, "> w 


II known were the production 


s from that ■ 


^^B. p, Ifig. £nc/i. ThelirEtmenlionof thisinN.E. 


D. is quoted H 


^^Efrom OccleTc, 1410 




■ 


^^B p. 17a. A bargt 


hilimcHs^, &c. Henry VI. w 


.. ,..,.,.d ■ 


^^rto WettmluiCer in 


barge inttead of by a slate p 


ocession on ■ 


^■^d; and doubtle 


3 liis choice encouraged the rasliioii of this ■ 


1 1 mode of progreisio 


. Thc^ passage reads like a d 


scriplion of ^H 


a pltaiure-lrip dow 


n the Thamei as far ai the sea. 


■ 


p. 170. H.y,h,-^ 


&r. Therettainofatioldya 


.„„..„. ■ 




Is period, ai In Skelton's ac-a,g> rf Cnrl. ■ 


in C«i Z„j™tf, and 


b; Fahyan in a long on Banaockbutn. it | 


is said to have b« 


n cum posed by watermen on 


n. ..™« ■ 


of Henry VN'i wa 




l,.<..„2 ■ 


with ihac refrain 


s mentioned about ijoo in the 


,.m.n«,.f ■ 


Rkk^'d t«r -/< Ziw 


{1. 25"). 


■ 


p, 170. C^larJi. 


The sense is doubtful. App 


tcntly ihcy ^| 


were a part of th« 


bed. The word means ^/t/fo 


hence UU. ■ 


PerhapB some kin 


1 of ball-ornament similar to 


Fr. f^mfl ■ 


^m^Tlvtilrom/^m^ 


which also means appU, bctl) i 


referred to. H 


^HThe word p„mm,l 


was carried over into English 


hue it may ■ 




ard to this author, because of the similar ^| 


^l^t'idea. 




H 


p. 170. Bra-piali 


A guess lorffl^alrij which see 


..,.b,F,. ■ 


'iUdi.fll^ll,, mean 


ng pillars. 




p. 17.. Z,«g-;,(ftp 


ir. tiirJohn Mandeviile in his 


Tra^,l, has 1 


^^^M t.b«rvatioD on 


dilTerent kinds of pepper, inc 

L 


luding this, ■ 
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which is more rarely used than black or white (ed. 1900, 
Macmillaii, pp. 112, 113). 

p. 174. Sir Maradug, In the romance of Sir Triamour (Percy 
Kolio MS.), one Marradas is fought by the hero ; but if the 
name was borrowed from the source, it was probably confused 
by the borrower with Marrocke^ which was the name of a 
false steward who betrayed his lord's daughter. 
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